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and Notes for the Month. 
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We take pleasure in begining our work for 
the year by presenting to each of our readers, the 
“Compliments of the Season.” That the year 
now opening may be to each and all of them a 
“Happy New- YEAR,” is ourearnest wish. May 
it be rendered happy from the beginning to the 
close—to the farmer by abundant and profitable 
returns for his labors in the field; to the house- 
keeper by a diminution of anxious care, by free- 
dom from severe illness in her family, by suc- 
cess in all her efforts to renderhome more at- 
tractive, more home like, than ever before; 
to the children and youth, by exemption from 
sickness, by vigorous growth of both body and 
mind, and by improvement in their habits and 
morals; to our common country by the return 
of peace, founded upon such principles as shall 
render that peace a perpetual one.—That our 
readers may secyre the happy year we wish 
them, we shall on our part spare no labor or 
theught. We look at half a million sheets of 
pure white paper already in store, withas many 
more to be added, and the thought comes up 
that all of these are to be covered with the sym- 
bolic marks that convey ideas, and then be 
scattered broadcast over the land. May we be 
able to send forth such words, such thoughts, 
such hints and suggestions, as shall be best cal- 
culated to promote the pleasure and profit of all 
who peruse these pages—We note down in 
these first columns some hints which, if not spe- 
cially instructive, will at least serve as remind- 
ers of work to bedone. The labors of the month 
will always go on more regularly, and be better 
done, if a well digested plan be laid down. Our 
first hint then is: Sit down with paper, and 
penor pencil, and lay out the work for Janu- 





ary: What must be done, what. ought to be 
done, how much can be done, what must be 
done the first week, the second, and so op. Into 
this calculation must enter the probable inter- 
ruptions and delays. This and the following 
month are essentially the farmers’ resting season, 
though the care of stock, the providing of a 
year’s fuel where wood is burned, the unfinish- 
ed work in the grain department, and perhaps 
among out-standing corn, especially at the West, 
with other items detailed below, will keep many 
farmers pretty fully occupied. It is well to re- 
member, however, that a bow that is always 
bent looses its elasticity; so, every farmer at 
least should at this season, lay on some extra 
muscle, and recruit his vigor for the exhaustive 
labors of the @pring, Summer and Autumn. 
Work for the Farm, Household, etc. 
Account Keeping. — Some system of keep- 
ing accounts is essential to the best success of 
every farmer. A sheet or two of paper with a 
debtor and creditor side, is better than nothing. 
On one side put down every item owed, and to 
whom; and on the other, note every item due. 
Sum up the condition of your wordly posses- 
sionsintwocolumns. Every day’s transactions, 
whether cash or credit, should be written down 
with the date. This should include every pur- 
chase for ready money, or on time, of a neigh- 
bor, or at the store, etc. It would pay well to 
have a debt and credit account with each kind 
of farm labor, with each field, each kind of ani- 
mals, of family expenses, etc. Such accounts 
lead to thinking, to investigation, to carefulness. 
The written record to refer to, would prevent 
not a few of such scenes as are portrayed on 
page 9. Skill in book-keeping is not required ; 
“quail tracks on paper,” barely plain enough 
to be understood, are far better than no record. 


Buildings—Replacing a shingle on the roof of 
the house or barn may save much damage from 
leakage. Hundreds of roofs fallin every year 
from accumulations of snow. If the rafters apd 
covering are known to be abundantly strong, no 
further care is needed; otherwise remove any 
extraogdinary deposits of snow. A wooden 
hoe on the end of a long pole will answer. 
An extra strip of wood, or of listing, on the win- 
dow or door casings may shut out much cold. 
We have seen a man using half his spare time 
in cutting, hauling, and carrying in wood to 
keep up a rousing fire, when there was an inch 
crack under the outer door that let in cold 
air enough to use half of the heat produced. An 
hour in stopping that crack would have saved 
forty hours spent at the wood pile, and added 
greatly tothe comfort of the house. He “saved 
at the tap and wasted at the bung-hole.” 
Better spend one day in stopping up the cracks, 
than ten in keeping up the fire. Some time 
since, we showed how cotton was worth $10 4 
pound; a pound of it in the cracks and crevices 
shut out more cold than $10 worth of fuel could 
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drive out....We repeat last month's hint, that 
the less outside protection a man or animal has, 
the more food must he consume to keep up the 
internal fire. Make not only the house, but the 
stalls, the sheds, and the Styes, warm ; make the 
animals comfortable, and far less food will be 
needed. A double floor or a warm cellar under- 
neath will also save fuel and food, and promote 
health. See “Children on the Floor,” page 21, 


Cattle.—In brief, make them comfortable; they 
will look better, feel better, eat less, be more 
healthy, and be worth far more in Spring. Every 
animal should have some shelter from wind, 
rain, and snow. If not a stall, then a good shed. 
If on a new farm on the prairie, where tim- 
ber is yet tooscarce and costly for your means, 
a rail pen covered around and above with straw 
or stalks, will well pay for its cost; in the better 
condition and growth of the animals. If water 
is scarce, better melt snow over the fire than to 
compel them to eat snow. Extra fuel (food) 
must be supplied to keep up the fire in their 
bodies, if snow is melted there, The extra di- 
gestion required for this, detracts from health, 
vigor, and growth. Remember the salt rations © 
at least twice a week. _That weak animal will 
continue a “runt,” if kept from a full supply of 
food and from shelter, by another overbearing 
animul. Give it some protecting division line. 


Cellars.—Foul air breeds decay. All rubbish, 
or rotting vegetables should be removed. Fam- 
ilies living in a new or swampy country suffer 
from malaria; decaying vegetables in the cellar 
send up similar gases through the house or 
barn cellar. If damp, a few boards or straw on 
the bottom, to walk on, may save wife a cold, 
perhaps a fit of sickness, if she goes there often 
from a warm room, with thin shoes on. Ven- 
tilate as often as the weather will permit, but 
stop out the thief Jack Frost, with an extra 
bank of earth or tan bark, if the walls be not 
amply thick and impervious. An hour’s frost 
may destroy the products of weeks of toil, A 
coat ofwhitewash, put on the walls and ceiling 
even now, will promote neatness and 
and save the necessity of an extra light, if the 
windows be deficient or in part covered. The 
best windows are those with double glass, 
half an inch to an inch apart, and the sash on 
hinges. Room may be saved by having the 
sash hung at the top to swing up to a hook. 

Colts.—See hints on page 11. Care in breed- 
ing, and in feeding also, has produced our im- 
proved horses. Stinted colts make stunted hors- 
es. By means of good nourishing food, not over- 
graining, you may develop large muscles, strong 
bones, cupacious healthy lungs, and turn out a 
far more valuable horse for any kind of work. 


Club Mestings.—Farmers need the benefit of 
these more than any other class. Mechanics, 
merchants, and bustness men , come 





more in contact; their ideas are rubbed up bright 
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eby practice Fay learn from each other’s methods ; 
“they talk more about their work and the best way 
of doing it, than farmers who are separated from con- 
stant intercouse by their broad acres. The meet- 
ings for social chat about farm matters held at the 
school house, or from house to house, are of great 
utility. No one everattended such a meeting with- 
out carrying home some new hint, or having anew 
train of thought started. Too much formality, too 
long a constitution and byc-laws, are to be avoided. 
The more familiar, conversational they are, the 
better. Every neighborhood in which they are 
held will be benefited, and their effects will be seen 
not only in greater crops, better roads, tidier farms, 
and better stock, but in healthier, and happier in- 
habitants. -Especiallyshould the young men be 
induced to take part in these meetings : they should 
be taught that agriculture is ever progressive, and 
that he who does not keep pace with it, must bz, 
like Tim Bunker’s neighbor, Jake Frink, always 
“runnin astarn.” (See Dec. Agriculturist, page 364.) 


Hogs.—Those to be slaughtered will lay on fat 
all the faster for being kept warm. Those having 
large numbers fattening on the western prairies may 
hasten their plans and save corn, by providing good 
nests, if not in warm pens, then among the stalks, 
or in straw heaps. It will pay to dig pits for them in 
the ground, covering with straw or sheltering to 
shutout cold and storms. Feed the lighter grains 
and soft corn first, finishing off always with good 
sound corn. Experience proves that it pays well to 
grind and steam hog food.—Store hogs, those kept 
over, will at the East, almost pay for their board in 
making manure, if rightly managed. See rules for 
making “Prime Pork,” on another page. Supply 
them plentifully with coarse litter, forest leaves, 
straw, etc., and they will manufacture a valuable 
fertilizer without the help of machinery, without 
the help of an overseer, even without instructions, 
Give fattening hogs plenty of cooked food, and pro- 
vide good shelter for all. 


Hlorses.—Avoid sprains and hoof diseases from 
frozen ground, or snow and mud slush, by prompt 
and careful shoeing; prevent coughs and colds by 
comfortable blanketing when standing in cold winds 
znd promote general health by just enough of good 
food, and by comfortable, clean, light, and ventilated 
stables, and frequent cleaning and rubbing 


Humbugs.—Look out for them. They always 
come upon one unawares in a new and attractive 
garb—golden-tinged. When anything is offered as- 
tonishingly cheap, look out fora cat in the meal, 
especially if it is an article with which you are not 
familiar, See notes elsewhere. 


Ice.—Get in a full supply as soon as sufficiently 
thick and solid. In the better preservation of food 
in hot weather, and in case of sickness alone, it may 
be worth its full cost, to say nothing of the luxury 
of haying at hand a supply of “ pickled coolness ” 
in midsummer weather. Ice is not difficult to keep. 
A rough shed about 12 feet square and 10 or 12 feet 
high, well roofed and out of the sun, with enough 
of clean saw-dust to fill in five or six inches thick 
between the ice and the boards, and also to cover it 
well, will preserve enough ice for a season’s sup- 
ply for an ordinary family. If the shed isnot built, 
erect the frame and cover it; then pack in the ice 
in freezing weather, and sprinkle on water enough 
to till up and make the pile a solid block. Then 
commence at the bottom to fasten on the outside 
boards and fill in the sawdust. as the boards rise. 
A double frame that would admit of sliding the 
boards in between the posts, would enable the fil- 
ling to be done in this way, year after year. 


Implements.—There may be a scarcity of farm la- 
borers during the coming season, and those who 
secure the best labor-saving implements will be for- 
tunate. Though these can not all be practically 
tested in Winter, it is well to be on the lookout for 
information relative to them.’ Visit first class 
farmers, bring up the subject in farmers’ club meet- 
ings, and read agricultural publications. A day de- 
yoted to finding an implement that will save a 
week’s labor, besides paying-good interest on its 
gost, is time well spent. By all means see that 





those already on hand are in good repair, and well 
preserved from rust, rot and accident. As hither- 
to frequently suggested in the Agriculturist, a coat- 
ing of three parts of lard and one of rosin melted 
together and rubbed on them, will prevent iron and 
steel from rusting. 


Manure.—Our Western readers, on the virgin 
soils, where organic matter yet abounds, usually 
skip the manure articles. Eastern farmers, on the 
old lands, are annually learning more of the value 
of good manure. <A few loads of good manure per 
acre will often double a crop without increasing the 
other expenses of preparing the ground, seed, and 
cultivation. Every kind of animal or vegetable maj- 
ter, from the dead carcass, to the black carth in the 
woods or swamp, will by decay furnish nutriment 
to any growing crop. “The conipost heap is the gold 
mine ofthe farm. Into this heap, let every hand- 
ful of animal droppings go, and with these all the 
vegetable matter possible, the leaves from the for- 
ests and elsewhere, black earth from the woods and 
swamps, sods, weeds, etc. The heterogenous mass, 
frequently forked over and well rotted, will tell on 
next Summer’s crops. See article on covering ma- 

ure, page 14. 


Marketing —An important feature in successful 
farming is judicious marketing. Many farmers 
must sell as soon as possible, but it is desirable to 
have good facilities for reaching the market, and 
also to be so forehanded as not to be obliged to sell 
when fair prices ean not be obtained. The farmer 
can then watch the market reports and study the 
probable home and foreign supply and demand, and 
determine with considerable accuracy when it is 
best to sell. The farmer who gets $Lper bushel for 
his wheat realizes double the profit that he does 
who only gets 80 cents, provided the cost of pro- 
ducing is with both 60 cents perbushel. It pays to 
study marketing well, and also to prepare and put 
up in the best manner all perishable produce, such 
as butter, poultry, fruit, pork, vegetables, etc. 


Plow heavy soils deeply, in mild spells of weatli- 
er, when dry enough, and thus secure the benefits 
of freezing and snow, which are often of great value. 


Poultry will pay for good housing, feed;and care 
now. Eggs retail here in the city, at this season, 
for 25 to 35 cents per dozen, and the buying price 
is correspondingly high. Give the fowls graveland 
sand to scratch in, with grain and bits of meat. A 
little lime or powdered oyster shells, vegetables, 
ashes, and plenty of pure water should also be sup- 
plied. The opinion that fowls need no water, leads 
to the prevalent custom of leaving them to get 
their liquids from the filthy yard, or by eating snow 
andice. Give the fowls, especially the laying hens, 
a constant supply of clean water. 


Roots stored in cellars or in pits for feeding out, 
may require additional protection from frost. They 
need some ventilation, otherwise the dampness 
from evaporation of their juices which is continual- 
ly going on, will make the surrounding air a good 
conductor of heat, and they may be frozen. If any 
arg decaying, remove them at once. In feeding, give 
them as a relish with dry food, rather than as a sta- 
ple article of diet, 

Seeds, Keep-ina dry and cool place, away from 
rats and mice; these are particularly fond of pump- 


- kin and squash seeds. A little care now will save 


much annoyance at planting time. Nowis the 
time, if not already done, to get ready all seed need- 
ed in Spring. It is always high at seeding time. 


Sheep need a few roots, turnips or potatoes, daily, 
with the other dry food. Do not suffer them to 
lose flesh now. Keep sheep separate from other 
animals, liable to worry or injure them. It is not 
too late to put bucks with ewes for lambs to be 
dropped during the first of June. 


Steers, Commence handling while young, as they 
are then more within one’s power, and readily be- 
come accustomed to being controlled. Do not load 
them heavily, or treat them harshly, Give them 
full opportunity to learn what you want of them, 
before expecting obedience. 








Wood, Store a plentiful supply in a dry place. 
The finer it is cut, the more thoroughly it will dry, 
the quicker it will boil the dinner, and the better 
answer every good purpose. See remarks on green 
and dry wood in Noyember Calendar. 

—o— 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Not much active work can be done in this de- 
partment the present month, and but few hints are 
needed in this month’s Calendar. In laying out the 
plans for the year, it may be well to inquire, whether 
more trees may not be planted with profit. Fruit 
trees do not require much ground the first five 
years, and wien they do, their products repay the 
loss of surface. How much does it cost to raise 
and to annually tend a tree that in a few years will 
return large crops of apples or other fruits ? It will 
be economy to now look up and engage the trees 
desired in Spring,so that they may be provided for, 
and ready to come at the best dates. Most of the 
leading nurserymen have catalogues of names and 
prices, which they furnish free to applicants inclos- 
ing a stamp for postage. See valuable list of pears 
on page 17, : 

“A penny saved is earned.” A single day’s labor 
seasonably and judiciously devoted to precaution- 
ary measures in the Orchard and Nursery, may save 
both money and vexation of spirit. Domestic ani- 
mals, rabbits, mice, strong winds, etc., are ever li- 
able to produce injury, and should be fully guarded 
against. Good fences, kept in good repair, are the 
best protection against domestic animals, but these 
are of little avail, if the gates are left open, as is 
often the practice in Winter. Various methods are 
employed to protect the trunks of trees from the 
attacks of rabbits. They may be bound with pa- 
per near the base, which is to be besmeared with 
tar. One of the simplest, easily applied, and most 
effective protections of the base of the trunks of 
small trees, is to set around them two horse-shoe 
drain tiles, fasting them together with a wire 
wound around. Of course, neither mice nor rabbits 
can injure trees so protected. Dried grasses or 
weeds, or banks of snow furnish good breeding 
places for mice. The removal of the rubbish, and 
the hard tramping of deep snow around the trunk 
should be attended to when mice are troublesome. 


Occasional attention should be given to staking 
and tying up trees swayed by strong winds. 

Cions for grafting, and cuttings ‘for propagation 
may be made in January or February before the 
sap starts. Put them in boxes of barely moist sand 
or earth,in acool part of the cellar. 
thus keep well for months. Cut these from thrifty, 
well matured wood of last season’s growth. 


Drainage is quite as important for fruit trees, as 
for farm crops. Trees standing ina wet, damp soil 
are injured by freezing, and the soil is cold and 
damp all the year. No water should stand in hol- 
lows around the trees. A deep drain run neara 
fruit tree often acts like magic upon its growth and 
fruit bearing. In open weather this month, new 
drains may be opened to advantage. 


Large fruit trees and deciduous (leaf shedding) 
shade trees.may be moved with convenience and 
safety during the coldest weather, by cutting out 
and taking up around the roots a considerable 
mass of frozen earth. We assisted in successfully 
moving a shade tree two feet in diameter. A deep 
channel was cut around the trunk at the distance 
of 4 to5 feet. The frozen mass was dug underneath, 
and boards worked under, with one end on the sur- 
face, Bundles of trees were placed around the 
bark to protect it, which were held in place with 
a heavy chain, to this were attached three 
yokes of oxen. A dozen ropes from the branches 
on every side, to steady the tree and keep it up- 
right, were held by several neighbors, who volun- 
teered toassist. Thetree was slid along on boards 
and planks laid down, and it was thus moved some 
50 feet into a new hole, and loose soil packed 
in around the frozen earth. <A large heap of stones 
put on, kept it from blowing over during the first 
year. The tree grew and flourished, as if nothing 
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had happened to it. Smaller trees may be read- 
ily moved without so much labor. 

Stakes and labels should be prepared in Winter. 
Some recommend to make them more.durable by 
soaking them in a solution of 1 1b. of blue vitriol 
in 8 gallons of water. Straight grained pine, sawed 
into suitable lengths, and split and whittled smooth, 
are the simplest and most easily made. A notch is 
required on both sides of one end, totie by. 4 
little thick white paint, rubbed on with a cloth b 
fore marking, preserves them, makes the letters 
more visible, and the paint fastens the pencil marks. 

Those intending to plant trees next Spring, are 
recommended to excayate large holes now (if not 
already done) where trees are to be set. The frost 
and snow greatly ameliorate the subsoil. Besides 
this benefit, important time in the busy season is 
gained. It pays well, at least on heavy soils, to 
expose the subsoil of the whole area of the new 
orchard, in Winter, to the action of snow and frosts. 





———-— 


Kitchen and Fruit Garden. 


In northern localities the ground is either frozen 
or covered with snow so that but little can be done 
during the present month. ‘Still, the garden should 
occasionally be visited to see that allis going on 
well. If water stands on any places occupied by 
crops it should be removed by surface drains, if un- 
derdrains be not practicable at once. See that fences 
are tight and gates properly fastened, to all enclo- 
sures containing fruit trees and shrubs. A hungry 
stray animal will do irreparable injury in a few 
hours if allowed to enter the garden. Much can be 
done in planning to facilitate Spring work. Every 
garden of moderate dimensions should be mapped 
at leisure, and all projected alterations or. im- 
provements indicated, The place for all the main 
crops should be marked upon the map. It is quite 
important to have a regular rotation of crops, there 
being scarcely any vegetable, save onions, that suc- 
ceeds well on the same ground year after year. In 
arranging the planting map, those plants liable to 
mix should be put as far apart as possible; this is 
especially important for squashes and melons and 
the different varieties of sweet corn. In open weath- 
er the ground may still be plowed if not too wet. 


Bean. poles, Stakes of all kinds,» Pea Brush, ete. 
Now is the best time to get a good supply. If left 
until Spring work begins, it. is very apt to be hur- 
ricdly done or neglected. If the lower ends of the 
poles be soaked in a solution of 1 1b. of blue vitriol in 
12 quarts of water they will be more durable. White 
birch, where obtainable makes good pea brush. 


Cold Frames.—Protect in severe weather by straw 
mats covered by boards orshutters. <A covering of 
snow helps protect the plants. In mild weather 
ventilate and let the plants have light. 


Cuttings of Currants, Gooseberries, etc. If these 
were not made in Autumn, secure asupply now, at 
times when they are not frozen. Bury them in 
moisi, but not wet sand or soil, in boxes in the cel- 
lar. They may be buried in the cellar bottom, if 
moderately dry ground. 

Hot-Bed Frames and Sashes.—Old ones should be 
put in order and new ones made or purchased. 
Every garden should have a hot-bed ; they are cheap- 
ly constructed and easily managed by any one of 
ordinary intelligence. Almost all kinds of vegetables 
are easily obtained some weeks earlier. The sash 
should be six feet long, and wide enough to con- 
tain 4 rows of 7x9 glass. The sides of the sash 
should be heavy enough to prevent springing ; this 
may be obviated by an iron rod secured midway 
across the sash. Unless one is very clever work- 
man, it will be found cheapest to purchase the sash 
ready glazed. The glass should lap about { of an 
inch and be well secured by points and putty at the 
sides. No putty is required where the panes over- 
lap. The frames should be made of plank, firmly 
nailed together. They may be one foot high in 
tront and two feet high at the rear, and of a length 
suitable for two or three sashes if so many are used, 


Seeds.—Examine the supplies on hand, and see 
that they are safefrommice. Note the kinds which 





it will he necessary to purchase and examine seeds- 
men’s catalogues. Experienced persons can judge 
of the quality of seeds by inspection; where there 
is any doubt, it is safer to test them before purchas- 
ing asupply. Placed in earth or sand, not too wet, 
in a warm room, they will soon germinate if good. 


Tools.—See that all are in good repair and, care- 
fully housed. One man with good tools will do as 
much work as two men with poor tools, yet the 
difference in the cost may be Tess than the expense 
of a very few days’ work. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


If any improvements are to be made here, let the 
plan be well considered and placed upon paper so 
as to be worked from....When snow accumulates 
on evergreens, a slight jarring will throw it off and 
prevent their being broken down....Walks and 
carriage drives may be made during mild weather. 
Dry walks should be secured by placing a drainage 
of coarse stones below the gravel....Prepare an 
abundance of neat labels and stakes, in anticipa- 
tion of the busy season....Flower pits should be 
allowed air freely when the temperature is not too 
low. Give water sparingly if the soil is. very dry; 
keep them carefully closed and covered during very 
cold weather. Look out for mice....If trees are to 
be planted in the Spring, holes may be made now 
whenever the groundisopen. The frost will great- 
ly ameliorate the soil and fit it for the reception of 
roots, Large trees may he moved with a ball of 
frozen earth, as suggested under Orchard above. 


aa oe 
Green and Hot-Houses. 


Care and judgment will be required to maintain 
a proper temperature. Listing the cracks and put- 
ting on shutters in very cold weather, will save a 
large amount of wood or coal—the latter an import- 
ant matter at its present price. In the Green-House, 
where but little or no growth is desired, the tem- 
perature should be kept between 40° and 50°. In 
the Hot-House the range should be from 65° to 70°, 
and moisture of atmosphere and other conditions of 
rapid growth maintained. Look after ample ven- 
tilation when the out-door temperature is not low, 
and arrange for plenty of light. The importance 
of light is not always apparent to novitiates. 


Azaleas require water as they increase in growth. 


Bulbs.—Those desired to bloom soon are to be 
transferred from the Green-House to thé Hot-House, 
where the higher temperature will favor their rapid 
growth. Change water in glasses every two weeks. 


Calceolarias.—Re-pot those needing it. Turn fre- 
quently, presenting all sides equally to the light to 
induce upright growth, 


Camellias should now delight the lovers of the 
beautiful, with a fine bloom. Water and syringe 
foliage every three or four days, but avoid wetting 
the flowers, as this will hasten their decay. 


Carnations, ete.—Set cuttings to provide plants 
for early Summer bloom in the open air. Stake 
those in bloom, and water frequently. Those be- 
coming pot-bound need shifting to larger pots, 
Cuttings also of petunias, verbenas, pelargoniums, 
etc., for bedding out in Spring, may now be made, 
Those planted last month are ready to pot off. 

Fuchsias.—Re-pot growing plants, The imperfect 
ones will answer well for cuttings. 

Grapes.—Those well advanced require plenty of 
air and but little water at the roots, If mildew ap- 
pear, syringe with water in which a little sulphur is 
sprinkled. Thin out, and prune if needed, 


Insects.—Guard against them as much as possible, 
by cleanliness, washing or syringing foliage, hand 


picking, ete. If they appear, use tobacco fumes . 


for thrips or green fly, soap and water for scale, and 
clear water with sponge or syringe, for red spider, 

Manure.—Stimulate growing plants every two 
weeks or so with dilute liquid manure, until plants 
are about to bloom, then discontinue, 


Oranges, Lemons, Oleanders, and Myrtles should 





‘and forty-five pounds, will work up in messing 





Sd 
——————— 
now be put in asituation to favor a moderate growth. 


Clean their trunks and branches from insects. 


Peach, Nectarines, Figs, and other fruit trees in 
pots, should now have a warm growing position, 
and re-potting ifneeded. Give liquid: manure occa- 
sionally, and look for fruit the latter part of June. 


Soil.—Have a supply ready for use where it will 
not freeze. Directions for its preparation have 
been frequently given in previous numbers. 


Seeds of many hardy annuals may now be sown 
for transplanting early to open air borders. 


Water will be needed frequently this month, es- 
pecially in those houses requiring considerable 
heat. A mere sprinkling of the surface is not. suf- 
ficient. It is well to plunge the whole pot intothe 
water tank if the foliage begins to wilt... Fire. heat 
often dries the earth in the bottom of the potwhen 
the surface is moist. Keep a tank, cistern, or bar- 
rel, always full of water in the house. itself, that it 
may be of the seme temperature, 


pHs hs 
Apiary in January. 

This is a period of inactivity in the hives. For 
those out of doors little can be done except to se- 
cure proper ventilation, which is quite as neces- 
sary now as at other seasons, and to guard against 
the depredations of mice. Ice may chance to ¢lose 
‘every aperture and the bees be smothered. If mild 
weather occurs, and the frost leaves the hives, they 
may be lifted to allow’ the removal of dead bees 
and accumulated filth. Mice and other vermin may 
be kept out by closing the openings with wire 
cloth, leaving a hole large enongh for the passage 
of a single bee. When snow covers the hives let it 
remain, if proper care has been taken to keep out 
the mice. While the sun should be allowed to fall 
upon the hives in very cold weather, they should 
be shaded during the warm spells. The bees may 
be tempted to fly during mild days, and may be al- 
lowed to do so unless the ground is covered with 
recently fallen snow. Bees that are housed re:nire 
but little attention, and should not be disturbed 
any more than is necessary to make sure that they 
are secure from the attacks of vermin. 


Seasonable Directions for Mess Pork. 
, —_~— 

The following standard rules, known as “Geffy’s 
Directions,” are those given for putting up Prime 
Mess Pork, to meet the requirements of the English 
market. They are also adopted and made impera- 
tive, in the contracts given out for Army Sup- 
plics by the United States Government.’ © 





Quatity anp Weiont or Pies.—The Pigs to welgh 
from one hundred to one hundred and sixty pounds each, 
and to be in good condition, strictly corn-fed or hard Pork. 
For the United States army the weight may be extended 
to one hundred and seventy. pounds, 

Parts ExcLupED.— The head is to be excluded, also 
the fore leg up to the breast or brisket, the hind ng in- 
cluding the hock or gambrel joint, and the rump, if the 
hams are not cut up with the sides, 

WHat consTITUTES a Barre. or Prime Mess.—A bar- 
rel of Prime Mess Pork consists of fifty of four 


unds each. If the hams are cut u there 
Thal not be less than twenty-three tases, oa with- 
out hams, not less than thirty side-pieces, 


How To Cur anp Curz,—After the Pig has been split 
through the back, cut each side longitudially into twe 
strlen: posk, the Gates ing tarp goats cee and fill up 
with brine, having saltpejer at the rate of one cunce 
to three gallons of brine; leave the strips in the brine 
for eight or ten days to extract the blood, and for the lean 
meat to take a pink color. 
When ready to be packed into barrels, have each stri 

carefully cleaned, using a knife and brush if easeneary F 
cut them into fonr-pound pieces as near! neatly be: 


- 


Mess (select the pieces) as indicated, and 

compactly in layers, with sufficient salt.to preserve it. 
Barrets.—The barrel should be twenty-eight inches 

long, and seventeen and a half inches over the end (when 

finished,) made of seasoned white oak free from sap, full 

bound with hickory or white oak hoops, and one | 

— (one inch wide) on each end next below the chine 

Ps 


Tueory or Messino.—Pigs a say one hundred 

about 
follows: When the side, including the ham, is cut.up 
there will be twenty-three or twenty-four pieces of side- 
meat, eight pieces of ham and die, and eighteen or 
nineteen of shoulder and neck to the barrel; exetuding 
the hams, the number of side-pieces will be increased to 


thirty-one or thirty-two. In no case. shouid hv ay 
more than sx pleees of the leg part of the P| 
a 
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Seeds for Free Distribution to all Subscri- 
bers for 1863 (Vol. 22.) 


—.— 


See General Remarks on Page 8, and the Descriptive 
Notes below. 


Every subscriber to the Agriculturist for 1802, is invited to 
select three or four parcels of seeds from the list below. 

These seeds are all valuable. Of the 62 kinds offered, 
many are comparatively new varieties, but we include some 
c eet useful sorts for sonventense of those without access 
to good seeds. 

Most of them are annuals mutate seed the first sea- 
son), and in all cases there will be enough to yield a supply 
of seed for future use. Our aim is, to furnish the germsof fu- 
ture abundance in each locality where these seeds go. 

Many of these seeds were grown by ourselves, the past 
year; the others are obtained of the best growers, The 
M@istribution will begin in February. A description is given 
in the next columns, 

Mode of Distribution.—The seeds may be called 
forat the office, after March 1., or be applied for by mail at 
any time now, to be forwarded as soon asready. The post- 
age is only Leent per ounce under 1500 miles ; 
and 2 cents per ounce when over 1500 miles. 

Those sending for seeds to be forwarded by mail, will 
please carefully observe the following 

DIRECTIONS—<1) Select from the list below, any three 
orfour parcels desired, and write plainly on aslip of paper the 
numbers (only) of the kinds of seeds wanted. (These num- 
bers are used on our seed drawers, seed bags, etc.) 

(2) Enclose the slip in a prepared envelope—directed in full 
to your own address (not John Smith's), and put on it post- 

ys to the amount of one cent Joreach ounce 
nclosed, to gO 


ri 
— places West of of the Misatsetppi 
river are over 1500 miles.) ue. 
total amount of stamps required can 
be reckoned from the table of seeds 
below. Any fraction over even 
ounces will need an extra 1-c. or two 1-cent stamps accord- 
ing to distance. Forward the above prepared envelopes to 
this office, in a letter, and the seeds will be enclosed accord- 
rag ene the numbers on the slip. To save tage, let there 
warks on the envelopes except the address and stauips, 
boat! 2 ounces will go in » common sized envelope, 


Field, and Vegetable Garden Seeds. 


Weight prcbage. 
AMES _— ena fr ounce. 
Early Sweet Corn.. bout ~ = ounce, 
Evergreen Sweet Corn.. oe one ounce, 
Tobacco.Less than one-eighth ounce. 
‘obacco. Less than one-eighth ounce. 
be i i FE About one ounce. 
























"About one-fourth ounce. 
bout one-fourth ounce, 
— one-fourth ounce, 

bout one-fourth ounce, 
mae Radish: one-fourth ounce, 
aabeasehebaneteus About one-half ounce. 
Lettuce. ..About one-fourth ounce, 
Carrot...About one-half ounce, 

pooveens About one-half ounce. 


..About one-eighth ounce, 
About one-eighth ounce. 
utmeg ‘Melon ane ogee . About one-eighth ounce, 
Crown Parsnip.. .-About one-fourth ounce, 

Cheese Fempkin. About one-fourth ounce. 
Turn ..About one-fourth ounce, 
eéeqee About one-fourth ounce. 
Sennten- cont out one-fourth ounce, 
Plant. . “About one-eighth ounce, 
SbOsb5e -enboeu About one-half ounce, 


Flower and Ornamental Seeds. 


89—Cotton Plant (2 kinds, mixed)....... One-half ounce, 
141—Castor Oil Bean .................00-- One-half ounce. 


Onan average any five of the following varieties will 
under one 1-cent stamp, (or two stamps if over 1500 miles). 
200—Fancy Gourds, {mixed 203—Mixed G'n Poppy, (ha) 
varicties) (ha)* 204—Mixed Fr’h Po py (ha) 
ani French 


(ha) 
206—doiden ow Flower, 
(everlasting) (ha) 
‘andytuft, (ha) 212 Fine Sweet F —y 
—Fine Sweet Pe 
51—Drammond's Phlox(ha) ir, ‘na 


9— in 
te Waaaa?  (Ser-eeer cient a 
126—Long = ‘Oonteen. aks 7—Coc sc mb ( a) ‘ 
thus, %—Convolvulus v: 
weet-scented Agera- ( — 
tum, (ha) 216—Acroclinium roseum, 
jarkia eg! (ha) 
173—Mixed Lar‘! (ha) |122—Mix Canterbury 
177—Graceful nes, Bells, (hd) 
Gre ass, (ha) 170—Evening Primrose, (hb) 
433-86 Most Alzed er 2—Foxglov (hp) 
Fine ~ 203—De" lueLar| par Ap) 
223—Mourning Bride, (hp 
seneeenem hardy anal ‘hardy blennial 1) annual; (ta,) te’ ‘daher 
annual; (RAD.) half jennial tender bi ial; 
hardy perennial half hardy perennial: 
Descriptive Notes, 


{Gp) tender 

The notes below will afford some information upon the 
eharacter and cultivation of the several plants, wherever 
the seeds may be obtained, and they should be preserved 
for reference in the Spring planting season. .More full 
directions for the culture of these and other plants will, 
of course, be given from time to time, in separate articles. 
The Calendar of Operations, from month to month, will 
also suggest the time of sowing or planting. Most of the 
field seeds are necessarily in too small quantities for a 
crop, but with a little care in culture each parcei will pro- 
duce a fair supply for a good-sized crop the next year. 
To avoid confusion, and save time by system. we shall not 












1—Chinese Pink, (a) 
'7—Beautiful Zinnias, (Mix- 


www 
pn at pe 

















begin the mailing until all seeds and parcels are ready, 
say the latter part of February, except those sent to very 
distant points. 

For brevity, the Numbers are always used in putting up 
and sending out seeds, and subscribers are particularly 
desired to note this in their application. To avoid confu- 
sion, we use anew number for each addition, dropping 
the numbers of any seeds previously offered, but not re- 
tained in this list. 


Field and Garden Seeds. 


No. 8.—DaniEt O’Rourke Pga.—An early sort of fair 
quality, grows 2 feet high, and may be eaten in 40 or 45 
days from planting. Sow from first to last of April, ac- 
coding to climate, or any time in May to multiply seed. 


No. 9.—CHampion oF Encianp Pega.—A later, tall- 
growing variety. One of the very best; is our chief de- 
pendence for a table pea through the season. Sow as No. 
8, or at intervals until July, if seed is plenty. 


No. 12..—Green Kont Rast, on CappaGE TurniP.— 
The eatable part resembles a turnip, and grows above 
ground. Plant early in May, the same as turnips, and 
for table use boil the bulbs only while still tender. 
This is largely used for catttle and sheep in England. 


No. 17.—Rep Srrap Lear Turnip.—A very quick- 
growing variety of the flat Dutch sort, with a reddish or 
purple top. They are good for the table, while growing, 
and for stock during Autumn and early Winter. Sow in 
drills from the first of April to August. 


No. 19.—Rounp Sprnacu.—The best for Spring and 
Summer greens. Sow in good soil in drills 15 inches 
apart and thin to 8 inches in the rows. 


No. 64.—Earty Turnip Rapisu.—A quick-growing 
round sort, crisp and sweet. Sow at any time after frost 
is out in early Spring, and at intervals until September. 
If the early sowings are allowed to go to seed, a second 
crop may be raised from this seed the same season. It 
always reproduces seed the first year. 


Ns. 95.—Hussarp Squasu.—The best Winter Squash 
we have tried. Keeps until Spring. Plant middle of May. 
Color, light bluish green, hard shell, rich, dry flesh. Itis 
good also for Autumn use, even when cooked green. 


No. 101.—Improvep Orance Carrot.—A fine yellow 
variety, suitable for the table and for stock. Sow early 
in May, on deep, rich soil, in rows 15 to 18 inches apart. 


No. 141.—Daruine’s Earty Sweet Corn.—We have 
tried many other sorts, but come back to this, as combin- 
ing sweetness and early maturity. It is quite small in 
stalk and ear, and may be planted in hills or drills 2 to 234 
feet apart, unless other crops are put between the rows to 
occupy the ground after this is out of the way, which will 
be before mid-summer, if planted early. It may he 
planted all Summer for a succession. 


No. 145.—Fiat Dutcu Cassace.—A Winter sort ex- 
tensively grown for’ market, frequently under the name 
of “‘drumhead.” The heads are large, and require to be 
2 feet apart, in 234 feet rows. 


No. 147.—NeEapo.itan CasBaGE Letruce.—A large 
solid sort which has proved valuable. Sow at any time 
in April, May, or June, covering seed lightly. Leave best 
plants for seed, which is produced the same season. 


No. 149.—Earty Bassano Beret.—Fine quick-growing, 
turnip-shaped for early use. Sow in drills 1 foot apart. 


No. 152.—Larce Cueese Pumpxin.—One of the best 
for general culture. A large, flat, cream-colored variety, 
sweet, and good keeper. Plant middle of May, allowing 
ample space for them to run. 


No. 154.—Ice Cream Water MEton.—One of the best 
sorts, sweet and tender. Plant in open ground about the 
middle of May ; can be started earlier in hot-bed. 


No. 186.—STowELL’s EvercreEn Sweet Corn.—A 
much larger variety and slower grower than No. 141, re- 
mains in the milk a long time, hence called evergreen. 
Good for later table use, and for fall drying. If to be ri- 
pened for seed, plant early ; for table use, from May 15 to 
June 20, hills or drills 334 to 4 feet apart. 

No. 187.—Connecticut Seep-LEaF Tosacco.—One 
of the best for Northern culture. A thimble full of seed 
will furnish plants for an acre. Sow ina sheltered seed- 
bed about the middle of April, and plant out middle of 
June, on rich dry soil, 3 feet apart each way, or 3}¢ fee, 
by 2 feet, to facilitate working with a horsehoe. For after 
treatment, see last volume of Agriculturist. 


No. 188.—Havana Toxpacco,—Treat as No. 187, save 
that it requires a little less room. 

No. 191.—Mammotn Miniet.—An annual, very pro- 
ductive in seed and follage. Cut green it makes good 


hay, or left to ripen, the straw is good, and the seed val- 
uable for stock and poultry. Sow thinly half an inch 
deep, at any time in May. 


No. 193.—Frszex, CatLtED aLso ITaL1an TomatTo.— 
Large, smooth and solid, the best we have grown. Sow 
in hot-bed, April Ist, or Ist of May, in open ground. 


No. 194.—HoLtow Crown Parsnip.—A large, sweet 
variety, with a depressed crown. Sow in deep, rich soil, 
early in May, in rows 18 inches apart, covering lightly. 


No. 195.—Earty Suort Horn Carrot.—A fine yellow 
variety for early table use. Sow in light soil, last of April 
or first ot May, in drills 1 foot apart, covering lightly. 


No. 196.—Green CurLED Kae or Borecoie.—A kind 
of cabbage which does not head. The whole top is boiled 
for greens, usually in Spring, as it bears standing out over 
Winter, with (and often without) a slight covering of 
straw or brush. Treat the same as late cabbages. 


No. 197.—Linnazus RuvBars.—Sow in deep mellow 
soil in April or May, covering 3g inch. Keep well hoed, 
and transplant the following Spring when a few stems 
may be pulled for cooking. A full crop can not be had 
until the 3d year, on which account it is better to purchase 
and plant roots, when they can be had. It furnishes a 
fine material for early sauce and pies, and should be in 
every garden. We have a fine lot of pure seed, as noted 
last month. In a few instances last year’s seed sent out 
by us, appears to have produced new varieties that may 
prove even an improvement upon the original good va- 
riety itself. 


No. 198,—Purp.e Eco Puant.—Sow in a hot-bed, early 
in April, and plant out 18 inches apart, the middle of May, 
or after all danger of frost is over. It is still better, sown 
in, or transplanted into small pots, keeping them under 
glass until June, when they may be transferred to the soil, 
without disturbing the roots. 


No, 199.—Rzep Dutcn CasBacEe.—Highly valued for 
pickling and for “‘cold slaw.” Heads small, sugar loaf 
form, and solid. Set plants 15to 18 inches apart each 
way. Its color is fancied by most persons. 


No. 217.—Fine Nutmea ME.Lon.—One of the best sorts. 
May be plantedin the ground after the soil becomes 
warm, but may be obtained much earlier if the seeds are 
started in a hot-bed upon pieces of sors, and these plant- 
ed out in well manured hills 6 or 8 feet apart. 


No. 218.—Earty Sugar Loar Caspace.—We have 
found this to be one of the best early varieties; it 
forms a good sized head of excellent quality. Start in 
a hot bed for the earliestand in the open ground for 
succession. 


Flower and Ornamental Seeds. 


No. 23.—MiGNnonette (Reseda odorata)—An annual in 
this climate. The flowers not conspicuous but yield a 
rich odor. Its habit is low, branching upon the ground ; 
flowers profusely from midsummer until frost; sow in 
pots for winter blooming. A great favorite. Sow as 
early as the ground can be worked—the seed is long in 
coming up. 


No. 27.—Cocxscoms (Celosia cristata.)—-A very curious 
andcommon annual, native of the EastIndies. Flowers 
in fantastic, irregular spikes, inclining to the fan-shape, 
like the comb of the cock, and of the richest crimson col- 
or. Sow in rich soil, early, and thin to 18 inches apart. 


No. 30.—TasseEt Firower (Cacalia coccinea).—€alled 
also “‘ Venus’ Paint Brush.” A delicately beautiful an- 
nual, growing 1 to 2 feet high, and blossoms freely. The 
scarlet flowers are perfect little tassels, very bright and 
pretty. Sow in May, thin out or transplant to 6 or 10 inches. 


No. 31,—Cuinese Pink (Dianthus Sinensis).—A very 
pretty little annual of this fine class, most of which are 
perennials. It is not fragrant like the Sweet William, nor 
does it grow in clusters. Color varies from maroon and 
crimson with pink edging, to white with a red center. 
They flower for many weeks in succession ; desirable in 
every flower plot. Sow inearly Spring. The roots fre- 
quently survive the Winter. 


No. 37.—Zinntas, (mixed) (Zinnia elegans).—This 
beautiful Mexican plant is a brilliant addition to the flow- 
er garden. Itis tall, elegant and showy, with flowers of 
many colors, purple, crimson, orange, scarlet. violet and 
white. Sow middle of May, keep plants 18 inches apart. 


No. 42.—Foxe.ove (Digitalis alba, purpurea, etc.).—A 
perennial, blooming the second year from seed. The 
flowers are very pretty, often beautifully mottled with 
.. purple and brown spots. It blooms upon a spike 2 to 4 
feet high, beginning at the bottom, and continues for sev- 
eral weeks. The medicine digitalis is the leaf of this 
plant. Sow in early Spring.. The roots often die out af- 
ter flowering a year or two. 


No. 49.—Canpyturt (Iberis umbellata, and amara),— 





Suitable for massing or for borders. An annual with 
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clusters or umbels of small flowers, of various colors, 
from pure white to purple. Grows 6to 12 inches high, 
and blooms most of the season. Sow early in Spring. 


No. 51.—Drummonp’s Puiox (Phlox Drummondii).—A 
very beautiful annual, the delicate flowers of which ex- 
hibit a very great varlety of marking. Grows 12 to 18 
inches high, requires little care, blooms constantly, and 
is beautiful in masses. Sow early in May. 


No. 89.—Corron Pant (Gossypium herbaceum and 
Barbadense).—The Upland, with a little Sea Island Coton 


Seed, both in the same package—the Upland downy, the- 


Sea Island naked. The Upland, sown in the Spring, and 
protected from frost, will mature its bolls in the Autumn, 
south of 40° or 41°, but will bloom wherever corn suc- 
ceeds. The plant grows 3 feet to 5 feet high; the flowers 
are showy—bright yellow, with purple eye. Sow at corn 
planting, in drills, and thin to 18 inches apart. Our par- 
cels are designed for ornamental and small expe rimental 
plots. 

No. 111.—Castor Om Bean (Ricinus communis).—A 
stately plant, 5 to 10 feet high, with broad tropical foliage, 
which is showy and beautiful. It is a very rank grower, 
and needs a rich, warm soil. Sowin the open ground, 
and leave 3 to 6 feet apart. 


No, 122.—CanTeErbury Bett (Campanula media).— 
Showy, flowering the second year from seed, and some- 
times living 3 or 4 years. They bloom along a spike 2 to 
3 feet high; flowers of perfect bell shape, large, and in 
some varieties double; white, lilac, blue, and intermedi- 
ate shades. Sow any time in May or June, and trans- 
plant in the Fall to 1 foot apart in rows, or set in groups. 


No. 123.—Giu1a (G. nivalis).—An annual of 1 foot in 
hight, delicate growth, and finely divided leaves ; flow- 
ers usually white, growing in panicles. Good for mas- 
sing. Sow early in Spring. 


No. 124.—Warrvavia (W. grandiflora).—This Califor- 
nia annual pleases us much, blooming 5 to 6 weeks from 
sowing, and continuing until October. Its blue, bell- 
shaped flowers resemble the Campanulas. Sow early in 
May, and thin to 6 inches apart ; grows 1 foot. 


No. 126.—Lone-rusED CENTRANTHUS (C. macrosi- 
phon).—An annual of rather delicate appearance, but 
hardy and desirable. Flowers fascicled, (in bundles or 
clusters,) tubular, borne on stalks 10 to 12 inches high. 
Bloom until frost. Sow early, and thin to six inches. 


No. 164.—SwEetT Scentep AcBRATUM. (Ageratum 
Mexicanum.)—A pale blie or white annual, desirable for 
bedding or massing. The plants may be taken up in the 
Fall and put in the conservatory or hot-house where they 
will flower during the Winter.’ Sow early in Spring. 


No. 169.—Beaurtirun Cuarxta (Clarkia pulchella.)—A 
hardy Rocky Mountain annual, growing 1 foot high. 
Flowers, light purple, opening from June to Sept. Sow 
about the first of May. A good border flower. 


No. 170.—Evenrna Primross. (Cnothera biennis, ma- 
erocarpa,etc.)—Fine biennials which are not sufficiently 
known. Most of the species are low, with light yellow 
flowers, some of which are 4 or 5 inches in diameter, and 
expand in the evening, whence the name. Sow in May 
and transplant in October, setting 2 feet apart. Some 
species have a white bloom. 


No. 173.—M1xep Larxspurs (Delphinium consolida.)— 
Annuals of white, rose, pink, blue, and variegated colors, 
growing irom 2 to 3 feet high. Some of the species are 
double and very pretty. Flowers in spikes for a long 
time in succession. Sow very early, as the seeds lie long 
in the ground ; they are very hardy. 


No. 177.—Quaxine Grass (Briza gracilis.)—A beauti- 
ful nodding grass, growing 3 feet high. The heads or 
panicles resemble the rattles of the rattlesnake, and dry 
so as to be very ornamental in bouquets of dried flowers. 
Sow in early Spring. 


No. 182.—Sweer Atyssum (Alyssum maritimum.)—An 
annual, nearly 1 foot in hight, flowering in long racemes, 
from June to November, or until killed by frost. Sweet- 
scented ; flowers white. Sow in early Spring, and thin to 
1 foot apart, unless massed, for which it is well suited. 


No. 183.—Improvep FreNcH AND GERMAN ASTERS.— 
A beautiful hardy annual. The common ‘‘China Asters” 
give no idea of the beauty of these improved varieties, 
some of which are nearly as large as Dahlias, and very 
double. We have grown nearly half an acre for seed for 
distribution, though from the little seed in perfect flowers, 
the parcels are necessarily small. Sow in open ground 
in May. They bear transplanting to any desired position. 


No. 200,—Fancy Gourps (Lagenaria vulgaris, in var.) 
—Cultivated for the singularity or beauty of the fruit; 
vines climbing. Plant like cucumbers, near a trellis, or 
provide poles ; protect against insects. Our seed consists 





of all the seeds from the prize collection of 75 varieties ex- 
hibited at the recent show at the Agricultwrist office. 
They were necessarily mixed for general distribution. 


No. 203 and 204.—GeRMAN AND FrencH PoprisEs (Pa- 
paver somniferum and Rheas fi. pl.J—Of these common 
yot very showy species there is an infinite variety in form 
and color. The culture is simple. Sow in beginning of 
Spring, thin out to several inches apart ; bloom in July. 


No. 205.—DousLe Frencu Mariaotp (Tagetes patula.) 
A very showy annual of 2 or 3 feet high; flowers bright 
yellow to dark brown, and often beautifully striped and 
margined. Sow first of May ; blooms from July to frost. 


No. 206.—GoLpDEN STRAW-FLOWER (Helichrysum brac- 
teatum, etc.)—One of the most common of the*immortelle 
or everlasting flowers ; blooms yellow, white, spink, and 
scarlet. Grows 2 or 3 feet high. Sow in borders in May. 
Pick flowers before expanded, for Winter bouquets. 


No. 209.—DwarrF Buive Larkspur (Delphinium formo- 
sum).—A fine herbaceous perennial, blooming first season, 
18 inches high; flowers ultramarine blue, very rich; 
blooms July to September. Sow early in May. 


No. 210.—Dwarr Mornina Giory (Convolvulus mi- 
nor).—A very showy annual, growing 14 to 20inches high ; 
the funnel shaped flowers, blue, white and yellow. Sow 
earlyin May. Blooms from June to October. 


Pyo. 212.—Sweet Pras (Lathyrus odoratus).—A famil- 
far annual, valued for the remarkable sweetness and 
beauty of its flowers. Its habit, mode of flowering, etc., 
is much like the garden pea, but it is much more delicate. 
The flowers are of many bright colors, (red, white and 
blue,) beautiful in bouquets.—A great favorite. Sow 
early, in good soil, seeds 2 inches apart ; requires brush- 
ing; grows 2 to 6 feet high. 


No. 216.—Accrociintum (A. roseum).—An everlasting 
flower. Grows | to 2 feet high; flowers rose-color, very 
pretty. Sow middle of May, in sandy loam, or grow in 
pots and turn out into the open border first of June. In 
stiff soil, make drills, and cover lightly with sandy soil. 


No. 219.—Martynia (M. proboscidea, etc.) —This, some- 
times called “ Buffalo Hor,” from the form of the pod 
isa vigorous annual about 2 feet high, of a spreading 
habit and rather coarse foliage. The flowers are shaped 
somewhat like those of the foxglove, of various colors 
and very showy. The curiously shaped fruit makes very 
good pickles if taken while tender. Sow in good soil 
after all danger of frost is over and leave the plants about 
3 feet apdrt. 


No. 220.—NankINn PERILLA. (Perilla Nankinensis.)— 
A hardy annual cultivated for its singular foliage which 
is of very beautiful dark purple color, and makes a fine 
contrast with other flowers in the border. 


No. 221.—Strirep Mirasiuis. (Mirabilis Jalapa, in 
var.)—The new varieties are a great improvement on the 
old Four o’clock. The plants grow 2 to 23 feet high. 
The long fleshy roots may be taken up after the frost has 
cut down the plant, and preserved like Dahlias to be 
planted the following Spring. 


No. 222.—Convo._vuLus VariEcatTa.—A low twining 
variety remarkable for its beautifully variegated foliage. 
Flowers purple. Should be started in pots and put out 
in the ground in settled warm weather. 


No. 223,—Mournine Brive. (Scabiosa atropurpurea.) 
—A hardy perennial which blooms the first year, if plant- 
ed early. Leaves divided ; flowers dark crimson purple, 
rose-colored and white. 


—_ et 0 
Death of a Prominent Agriculturist, 


Our foreign exchanges bring the mournful news of the 
death of Mr. Jonas Webb, of Babraham, England, whose 
name has so often appeared in these columns as one of 
the most noted and successful breeders of stock, particu- 
larly of South-Down sheep. For forty years Mr. Webb 
made the improvement of these animals a constant sub- 
ject of study and experiment, and by his skill raised his 
flock to a grade that gave them a world-wide reputation, 
America and Europe acknowledge him as a public bene- 
factor. His success in improving sheep has given ad- 
ditignal value to whole provinces. It was our good for- 
tun to enjoy several pleasant chats with him at the Roy- 
al Agricultural Showin London last Summer. We found 
him daily at his post, describing the merits of his four 
magnificent Short-Horn cows, on the good points of which 
he was all enthusiasm. His tent was the center of attrac- 
tion to multitudes of stock breeders from all parts of Eu- 
rope. Mr. Webb was 66 years old on the day of his de- 
cease. The circumstances attending it were particularly 
painful. The death of his wife was an overwhelming 
blow, under which he sank on the evening of her funeral, 
and on the day set apart for the marriage of his son, 








g00d Hints and Suggestions which we give in small type 
and condensed form for want of space elsewhere. 


No More Premium Maps.—Letters con. 
tinue to come in daily, asking for premium Maps. Our 
offer was distinctly.limited to the end of November. We 
stated in the December Agriculturist, that Owing to the 
increased cost of our own paper, and the higher price of 
the Maps, we could no longer afford this premium, 
though we have continued to send them when asked for 
by those living too remote to apply before the close of 
November. We repeat, that except in special cases, and 
for strong special reasons, no more Maps can be given. 
The price is 25 cents each for the large map of Virginia 
and that of the Southern States, and 50 cents for the map 
of the United States, including the Canadas and New 
Brunswick. When desired at these rates, we will pro- 
cure and send them post paid by mail. 


Premiums—Last Call (?) We publish 
our premium list in full this month, probably for the last . 
time, though all the offers will be continued until further 
notice—how long we can not exactly tell, as it will de- 
pend upon the future price ef printing paper. Those 
who wish to get any of our valuable premiums will do 
well to set about it at once. There is yet time to fill up the 
lists already commenced and to start new ones, A good 
article can be easily ‘obtained now, without outlay of 
money.—N.B., It will be seen, that the terms of two or 
three articles gre slightly changed, owing to the advance 
in their market price. 

Fruit Grower’s 
of Hour.—The time of meeting on Thursday of each 
week will hereafter be at one o’clock P. M. These meet- 
ings will be found thé source of much valuable informa- 
tion. Leading practical growers are always present ti 
describe the best kinds of fruits, the modes of planting; 
culture, etc., with other topics of interest relating to the 
orchard, garden, ete. All interested are invited to attend. 





Buy your Books now.—Like everything 
else depending upon the price of paper (except the Agri- - 
culturist) the prices of books have advanced from 25 to 
50 per cent. Anticipating this rise, we laid in a partial 
stock of those most called for from our office, and these 
stand at the old price in our list on page 30. Persons 
wishing any of these books will do well to apply for 
them at once, as our price list must be advanced to that 
of the publishers, as soon as the present supply runs out. 
It will be seen, that a few books in our list are wlready 
advanced a little. Persons calling for premium books 
will please note the changes from time to time, as we 
must be governed by the rates announced each month. 

Honest Postmasters.—Almost every day 
we get letters containing subscription money, but unsealed, 
some of them from Californiaeven. We are happy to 
announce the safe arrival of so many such letters, but 
would advise, for the sake of keeping Pustmasters honest, 
and especially when gold dollars are enclosed which 
might drop out in the mail bags, that all money letters be 
securely sealed, 


Town Hedges.—J. W. Bucher, Northum- 
berland Co., Pa. If to turn cattle, use heavy Locust or 
Buckthorn. For a screen simply, we prefer the Arbor 
Vite. In both cases it is advisable to buy plants from 
nurserymen or hedge-plant growers, who sell them 
cheaply by the 100 or 1,000. The American Arbor Vite 
is best for quick growth and cutting to any desired form. 
The Siberian variety grows slowly in neat, cone-like form, 
and is beautiful when planted singly or in close rows to 
form a compact screen or hedge, 


** Agriculturist®? Wanted,.—William 
Beal, Lenawee Co., Mich., writes that one of his neigh- 
bors who takes no agricultural paper, recently sold a 
flock of sheep enough below their value to have paid for 
the Agriculturist the remainder of his life. He was not 
“posted” as to the market. The reading of a single ar- 
ticle in our number+for November, would have saved 
him all his loss. ‘This is a sample of many similar tes- 
timonials recently received. 


To Advertisers.—One Who has advertised 
his business very extensively in most paris of the 
country, writes that, “the American Agriculturist did 
me as much good as al! the other papers together.” 
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Small-pox in Sheep.—This is reported to 
have been quite prevalent of late in Englund, and to prove 
the efficacy of vaccination, the Government bas purchased 
200 sheep to experiment with. They propose inoculating 
a portion of them with the virus direct from the cow. 





Poultry Profitable.—Mr. R. W. Davey, 
of Middiesex Co., Mass., in a letter to the American Ag- 
riculturist, says he finds it pays weil to give pouitry warm 
quarters with plenty of feed, He reports the cost of 
keeping six fowls 11 months, from January Ist, to Decem- 
ber Ist at $6.04. The returns were: 551 eggs at 1635c. 
per doz. $7.66. Poultry sold, $4.70, Fowls added to 
stock, $1.50; total $13.86—a net profit of $7.62, or more 
than $1.25 foreach fowl, This is certainly a very good 
showing on a small scale. Mr. D. justly attributes this 
success to the care bestowed upon his poultry, which he 
does not include in reckoning the cost. 


The Hens Do Lay.—“ A Constant Read- 
er” writes: “‘I have 21 hens, good layers, but they en- 
tirely ceased giving eggs in the latter part of Summer. 
Acting upon a hint in my American Agriculturist, on Oct. 
Ist, I sent to the soap-fat triers, and got a 50 pound cake 
of scraps at one cent per pound, and placed itina clean 
corner of the barn-yard. The hens, though abundantly 
supplied with grain, pitched into the scrap cake as eager- 
ly as a boy would into a pound cake, though they found it 
hard work to get off much of tlie subsiance until after a 
rain had soaked it. Two weeks after, the eggs began t> 
be dropped, and now how they do lay! We have kept no 
account, but we must have got a dozen anda half a day 
for some time, as we have consumed all we could eat in 
the family, and have sold a surplus of 10 dozen at the rate 
of five for a shilling, or $3, which I enclose herewith for 
three copies of the paper for myself and two friends, as 
named below. The eggs eaten at home maye than paid 
for the meat (not yet half gone) and the other feed.” 


How Much Grain for Fowls ?—C. N. 
Bement, writes to the American Agriculturist, that-he has 
ascertained by actual experiment, that in the months of 
December, January and February, a tommon sized fow! 
will consume on an average one gill per day of corn, bar- 
ley, or buckwheat, if permitted to take it at pleasure. 


Fowls Changing Color.—E. P. Berrian, 
Westchester Co., N. Y., writes that he has a 2-year old 
black Spanish hen, which was originally a jet black, but 
during the last six months she has been changing her 
coat, and is now almost entirely white. He asks the Ag- 
riculturist readers to account for the phenomenon. 











Age of Poultry.—c. N. Bement, writes to 
the American Agriculturist, as follows: ‘It is easy to 
judge of the age of a plucked fowi by the state of the 
legs. Ifa hen’s spur is hard and the scales -on the legs 
rough, she is old. Examine the head also. If the under 
bill is so stiff that it can not be bent down, and the comb 
is thick and rough, leave her, no matter how fat or plump, 
unless a tough case is preferred. A young hen has only 
the rudiments of spurs, the scales on the legs smooth, glos- 
sy, and fresh-looking, whatever the color may be; the 
claws tender and short, the nails sharp, the under bill 
soft, and the comb thin and smooth.—An old goose 
when alive, is known by the rough legs, the strength of 
the wings, particularly at the pinions, the thickness and 
strength of the bill, and the fineness of the feathers ; and 
when plucked, by the legs, the skin under the wings, by 
the pinions and bill, and the coarseness of the skin. Ducks 
are distinguished by the same means, with this addition- 
al mark, that a duckling’s bill is much longer in proportion 
to the breadth of its head, than the bill of an old duck. 





Oyster Shells for Poultry.—tH. A. Sia- 
ter, Hartford Co., Conn. These broken fine are as good 
or better than slaked lime ; they answer in part for grav- 


el, as well as lime. 


ving Turkey Sacrificed. 
—A subscriber (Pliny N. Ward), of Worcester Co., Mass., 
in renewing his subscription to the American Agricultur- 
ist for 1863, writes: ‘....1-kenow of no agricultural pub- 
heation equal to yours in several respects.” Its rich vein 
of sound, practical, m sense, its perusal to 
do good dike a medicine ; and [ should wish for its month- 
ly visits if I. did not own a single foot of land, for its moral 
and religious influence. You will believe my statement 
above, when Lassure you that, our Thanksgiving Turkey 
was sold to obtain the dollar herein forwarded.” (Such 
kind appreciation, and this letter is only a sample of 
many, is certainly a strong stimulus toincreased effort on 
the part of the Eprrors.] 

. 








“Egyptian Sorgho or Imphee.”— 
M. Beck, writes to the Agriculturist from Wayne Co., 
O., that he planted 17 rods of what was called Egyptian 
sergho there, on a rich clay soil, rows two feet apart, and 
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canes 4 to 5 inches distant, which grew luxuriantiy and 
ripened in October. The juice evaporated on Cook’s pan, 
yielded 40 gallons as fine syrup as he ever saw. This 
was at the rate of 375 gallons per acre, 


Barley—Weight of a Bushel in Me. 
—On page 375 of December Agriculturist, the weight of 
harley given at 56 lbs., is a typographical error; it should 
have been 46 lbs. 


Prolific Bean.—S. G. Willard, Windham 
Co., Conn,, says, a subscriber to the American Agricul- 
turist in that County raised 326 merchantable beans of a 
large, white, running sort, from one seed trained ona pole 
5 feet high. He thinks the “ Agriculturist did it.” 











Northern Cotton—Specimens lately 
Received.—Ten pounds of Upland, well grown, but 
rather short staple, from Rev. J. A. Bent, Washington 
Co., Ill.—Small samples frum 6 pounds of two varieties, 
grown by G. D. Furber, Macoupin Co., Ill., from seed 
sent out by the Agriculturist. Both of these (Upland and 
Sea Island,) are well-grown and fine.——Specimen long 
staple from H. Davison, Defiance Co., 0., grown from 
Alabama seed, which proved too late for that climate.— 
Also specimen of short staple, fine fiber. from J. G. Stack- 
pole, Meigs Co., O., from plants growing five feet high. 


Silk in Ohio.—From the Census report o 
1860, we learn that 2,166 pounds of cocoons were pro- 
duced in Ohio that year. Michigan comes next, that 
State being credited with 1,043 pounds. Correspondents 
who have frequently asked where they can obtain eggs, 
will doubtless find them by addressing prominent agri- 
culturists in those States. 





Tree Cotton Seed.—Mrs. B. Davis, Ash- 
tabula Co.,O. There is none of this seed that we know 
of, to be had in this country. The parties who set forth 
the wonderful merits of the plaat a few months since, 
proved unreliable, disappointing many parties who had 
paid money for the seed. 


Sweet Potatoes Profitable at the 
North,—Several years of experience, always success- 
ful, and a great many reports from those who followed 
our advice last Spring, and tried them, fully confirm the 
belief that it pays well to cultivate at least a smail plot of 
sweet potatoes for home use, in any garden south of lati- 
tude 42°, where a light warm soil can be had, and even 
further North in favorable localities. 


Cesspool Slops.—wW. Gilbert, N. Y. Cess- 
pool slops are among the most valuable, especially if the 
chamber slops are added, or water closet pipes enter into 
the cesspool. Clean out frequently, mixing the contents 
with muck, and a rich compost will be formed. 








Salt Preserves Timber.—Asa M. Holt, 
Middlesex Co., Conn., writes to the Agriculturist that he 
built an out-cellar in 1828, covering the roof with sawed 
chestnut timber laid from the ridge pole down over the 
rafters. Upon this was put three feet of earth, with an 
outer roof of pine boards to turn rain. The roof lasted 
ten years, and then fell in. He then had a similar roof 
put on by the original builder, but before covering with 
earth, a bushel or more of coarse salt was sown over the 
timber roof. This last roof has been on 24 years, and 
bids fair to last some time longer. 





Hardy Applesin Minnesota.—H. D. 
Ives, Wapello Co., Iowa, referring to an item with the 
above head on page 288, August Agriculturist, says the 
Roxbury Russet bursts its bark in their prairie soil, and 
is tender beside. The same is true of the Baldwin and 
R. I. Greening, though in a less degree. 





Vicar’s Improying.— Don’t touch the 
Vicar’s,” was the advice of an old woman who has sold 
pears in Washington Market for the past ten years, to a 
person about negotiating for some of this variety. “‘ They 
won't sell,” added she. True, as ordinarily grown and 
ripened, they are uninviting to sight er palate, but as of- 
fered at the Agriculturist Fruit Growers’ Meeting, they 
were really good. The secret lies just here. Thin the 
fruit while growing, pick late in the season, handling 
with care. A little frost don’t hurt them. Put ina barn 
or-other building for a week, to sweat, then take to acool 
cellar, and if packed in cut hay, oats, or oat chaff, all the 
better. Two weeks before.wanted, bring them toa warm 
room—say 65° to 75°—anrd they will often color up finely, 
and if they are not No. 1, they are more than good, at a 
time when very few pears of any kind are to be had. 


Ignoramus Quince.—Such is the label 
on a very fine specimen of pear quince on the Agricultur- 
ist tables, which has a history. A progressive farmer in 
New-Jersey asked his neighbor why he was cutting 
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down his quince trees. The reply was, they were worth- 
less, and he could not succeed in raising quinces. Our 
friend advised him to take the American Agriculturist, 
where he had ‘seen good directions for growing quinces. 
But he did not want any “book fudge.” “TI left him, but 
took away a few twigs of his quince trees, cut from the 
brash heap, and treating the cuttings and the trees they 
produced according to the directions given by ‘book 
fudge,’ I now have as fine healthy trees as one could 
wish, from which I picked the specimen here sent, and 
some 60 other fine quinces. I have shown the trees and 
fruit to ‘Ignoramus,’ and if he don’t zome down with the 
dollar, I think he will get a present.” 

Prune the Grape Vines Now.—Don't 
leave them so late that the pressing sap in the Spring will 
force its way through the partially hardened cut. We 
much prefer November and December, or at latest, Janu- 
ary for the annual trimming. Prune judiciously, cutting 
out to within one eye, the lust bearing cane or shoot, where 
the renewal system is followed, and taking out a portion 
of the old wood of old vines allowed to ramble overan 
extensive trellis, or on the side of a building. The new 
growth should also be shortened in somewhat, bearing in 
mind, however, that this is to be the next fruiting woud. 





Delaware Grafts.—J. Borland, Bucks Co., 
Pa., in a letter read at the Agriculturist Fruit Growers’ 
Meeting, says he raised Delaware grapes from grafts in- 
serted in old roots. He advises laying an old vine in a 
trench early in Spring, an@ graft by splitting it at. inter- 
vals, and running the wedge of an ordinary graft perpen 
dicularly through this split ; then cover with 3 to 4 inches 
of earth, leaving one bud out of ground. 





What Grapes to Plant.—This is a puz- 
zling question to the amateur, even, and much more so 
to a novice. In order to séttle the question, the Fruit 
Growers’ Meeting have appointed a judicious committee 
to bring in lists, from which, after discussion, probably for 
weeks, a selection will be made and adopted as the So- 
ciety’s list. 





Grafting Large Plum Stocks with 
Apricots.—J. Webster, Marion Co., Il]. Better graft 
in the branches, if the trees are three inches through. 
Small seedlings of one or two years’ growth are best 
budded close to the ground. 


*A Pomological Congress of Na- 
tions» is announced in the Revue Horticole to be held 
at Namur, Belgium, Sept. 28, 1863, to which delegates are 
invited from all countries. The special object is to form 
a standard nomenclature, which will prevent a great deal 
of confusion, and not a little loss, especially to our own 
nurserymen and fruit growers, who often import, at a 
heavy expense, what they already have growing under 
another name. 








Fruit Growers’ Magazine.—E. New- 
berry, Evansville, Ind. There is no periodical in this 
country devoted wholly to fruit growing, and none giving 
more space to this subject than the Agriculturist. 





Good Currants.—A. A. Davison, Mason 
Co., Ill., says he picked 128 quarts of Red Dutch currants 
from 33 bushes, some of which were too young to bear a 
full crop. The older ones bore 6 to 8 quarts per plant.— 
From one three-year old Houghton’s Seedling Gooseber- 
ry bush he picked 3 quarts of fruit. This.will do for a 
beginning, but a much larger yield may be looked for. 





Brush for Scraping Trees.—We have 
lately seen a brush made of metal instead of hair, for 
cleaning trees of moss and dead bark. It is a French de- 
vice, which Yankee ingenuity could improve upon. But 
a house broom, cut off toa stub, answers very well. Fol- 
low this up with some alkaline wash, 


Fruit Talk 280 Years Ago.—“ The 
names of appelles which I had ther graffes from Brinten- 
arch, from one Mr. Pace: Item, the appelle out of Es- 
sex ; the Lether-cot or Russet appelle ; the London pip- 
pin ; the Ken gnerling, or the Croke; the glass appelle 
or pearmain ; the red stear; the Nemes appelle or gren 
ling: the Belleabone ; the appelle out of Dorshetsheer ; 
the Domine quo vadis; the Paces pear ;” etc. ete. (Ez- 
tract from the Common Place book of John Trevelyau, of 
Somersetshire, 1582.) 








Flowers from Vermont.—Miss A. M. 
Allen, Lamoille Co., Vt. Your “ Eupatorium ” is Veron- 
ica Virginica. ‘ Fall Crocus” is Colchicum autumnale, 
or meadow Saffron, while the bulbous rooted flower proves 
to be Ornithogalum umbellatum or Star of Bethlehem. 
The white flower is probably Achillea Ptarmica. ‘ Sibe- 
rian Ash” is Pyrus Americana, and “ Lady of the Lake” 
we judge from the specimen tobe Pkysostegia Virginiane 
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Keeping Butter.—George W. Pomeroy, 
Montgomery Co., Pa., says he tried the recipe of D. E. 
Smith, given by a subscriber in the Agricniturist on page 
138 of last volume (May No.) and injured his butter there- 
by. The recipe says: ‘‘ Work May or June butter two 
or three times, adding at last working one grain saltpeter 
and a teaspoonful loaf sugar to each pound of butter. 
Pack in stone jars to within two inches of top, and fill 
with strong brine, cover tightly and bury in a cellar bot- 
tom.” Has any one else tried it? 





Steamed Carrots for Cows.—M. 8. 
Wickersham, Philadelphia, Pa., writes to the American 
Agriculturist, that his cow has improved in yield of milk 
since commencing to feed steamed in place of raw Car- 
rots. We believe cooked roots to be best for feeding ; 
the question not yet fully decided is, whether the cost and 
additional labor will be repaid by increased thrift of the 
animal, 





Sawdust in Stables.—Rhode Island will 
find by referring to volume 18, page 357 (1859) of the Ag- 
riculturist, that his suggestion is not anew one. We are 
glad to receive his testimony, that it makes a clean and 
comfortable bed and greatly increases the value of the 
manure by absorbing the liquids. 





No Use for Manure.—J. H. Hayes, Car- 
roll Co., Ind., writes to the American Agriculturist, that 
its teachings on the general use of manures are valueless 
in that region, because the land is already rich enough to 
yield 80 bushels of corn and 25 to 40 bushels of wheat per 
acre. Just so it was once on thousands of acres in Vir- 
ginia, where now the land will scarcely bear the shadow 
of grain. Manure is needed at the West, to keep the land 
good. It is true that not so much will be required, as 
where by neglect of manuring the soil has become ster- 
ile ; but sooner or later all land not fed will grow lean, 
and so will its owners’ pockets. 

Flowing Swamp Land.—H. G. Cham- 
berlin, Land covered with muck, like yours, will not be 
benefited by flowing, unless it is planted with cranber- 
ries. It would injure the tame grasses of mowing lands 
to allow water to stand on them for a few days even. 
Cranberry lands may profitably be covered with 6 inches 
of water from the middle of Nev. to the middle of April. 








Sorghum Seed.—Wn. Fulke complains, as 
do many others, of the difficulty of procuring good seed. 
Sorghum and its allies are merely sweet varieties of the 
common Broom Corn, just as Sweet Corn is a variety of 
Indian Corn, and, like that, is liable to lose its peculiarity 
or “run out.” Experiments are needed to determine the 
mode of cultivation which shall perpetuate or even im- 
prove the variety. Here is a useful and profitable field 
for some one, for we cannot afford to import our seed 
each year. Who will try? 





American Jute.—This name has been given 
to a fibre prepared by a process patented by W. S. Can- 
telo, from the Hibiscus Moscheutos, or Swamp Rose Mal- 
low. The plant grows native on our salt marshes or river 
banks near the coast, and around salt springs. It throws 
up numerous stout stems 4 or 5 feet high, which bear 
large rose-colored flowers, much like those of a single 
Holyhock. It belongs to the Mallow family, the plants 
of which are remarkable for theirtough bark, The Cot- 
ton plant belongs to the same family. It is claimed that 
three and a half tons of fibre, fit for manufacturing pa- 
per, and worth $100 per ton, can be raised from an acre. 
Should this statement be only partially true, much land 
that is now unprofitable could be devoted to its culture. 





Materials for Making Paper.—The 
scarcity of Paper stock has led to experiments upon va- 
rious vegetable fibers, some of which we have noticed in 
other items. The fiber of the wood of the Linden, 
or common Basswood, has been for some time success- 
fully used. A patent has recently been obtained for mak- 
ing Paper fromcorn husks. Thecommon Lifé Everlast- 
ing (Gnaphalium polycephalum) has been converted into 
tolerable Paper, and we notice that in England the com- 
mon “ Eel-grass,” (Zostera marina) is proposed as a ma- 
terial for the same purpose. This latter is found abun- 
dantly along the coast, and is often incorrectly called 
Seaweed, the latter being an enfirely different plant. It 
is used to some extent to fill matresses, cushions, etc. 





A Troublesome Wted.—W. M. B., Tip 
pécanoe Co., Ind., should have sent a specimen of the 
plant which causes so much trouble. It cannot be the 
common Wild Morning Glory, which grows in low, 
moist ground, and which we never have seen disposed to 





encroach upon cultivated land. Perhaps the plant is the 
European Bind Weed, having a perennial, creeping root 
by which it spreads rapidly. It is a mistake to suppose 
that particular weeds can be killed by some specific ap- 
plication, as that which will destroy weeds will also 
kil) ‘useful plants. Like other evils, prevention is easier 
than cure. The most obstinate weeds are easily erad- 
icated when young, but when they once get possession 
of the soil, the task becomes very. difficult. 





The Cultivation of Peppermint.— 
“A Subscriber,” Butler Co., Iowa, thinks Peppermint 
might be cultivated with profit, if there were a regular and 
steady demand for the oil. The plant has been profitably 
cultivated in St. Joseph Co., Michigan, which has during 
the last ten years produced the largest portiogof the Oil 
of Peppermint used in the world, Not only our own 
country, but Europe has been largely supplied from this 
quarter. The product varies greatly in different seasons, 
and the price fluctuates accordingly. .The amount of Oil 
produced per acre ranges from 7 to 20 pounds, and the 
price from $1.25 to $4.00 per pound. 

A detailed account of its culture may be found in the 
proceedings of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
for 1858. 


California Milkweed.—T. J. D. sends 
usfrom Sacramento the pods of a species of Milkweed, 
(Asclepias) suggesting that it may be useful to paper- 
makers. In the alsence of leaves, we are unable to iden- 
tify the species, but the pod much resembles that of the 
common mitkweed, Asclepias incarnata. The hairs or 
down upon.the seeds of the various species of Milkweed 
are among the articles which have been proposed as a 
substitute for the ordinary kinds of paper stock. We 
are not aware that any experiments have been tried with 
it, but doubt whether it has sufficient strength of fiber. 








GingerRoot—To Several Inquirers: 
—Ginger is a tender plant and will not stand our winters, 
though it may be grown in the open ground, by taking it 
into the Green-House during Winter, and giving it plenty 
of water. 





66 Live for Ever.?°—Sedum Telephium.—This 
plant, known also as Orpine and Aaron’s Rod, is reported 
by a subscriber in Connecticut, to t a troubl 
weed in some localities. If any of our readers have had 
any experience in exterminating it we shall be glad to 
hear from them. 





Propagating from Diseased Trees, 
—F. G. Wilson, New London Co., Conn. Experienced 
nurserymen object to propagating by grafting with cions 
from diseased trees. 

Trees vs, Flowers.—It must be acknowl- 
edged that tree-planting has this superiority over the 
making of flower gardens, that the former is designed 
chiefly for the benefit of a succeeding generation, while 
the latter is for our immediate personal gratification, 





Euonymus.—How to Propagate.— 
From Fulsom, Rockingham Co.,N.H. The Euonymus 
atropurpureus, called the Burning Bush, and at the West 
the Wahoo, is one of the finest of our native shrubs, being 
very brilliant in autumn, when covered with its scarlet 
fruit. It is raised both from seeds (to be had of seedsmen), 
and by cuttings or layers. Plants of this as well as of the 
European varieties can. be had of nurserymen at 25 to 50 
cents each. =e 





To Enjoy Your Garden,.—Keep within 
your means: both in respect to the size of it, and the Ja- 
bor, time and cost of keeping it in good order. There is 
a great deal of enjoyment in snugness. 





A Fragrant Fancy.—A highfalutin cor- 
respondent of acertain paper, writing from his garden- 
bower, says: “The Chionanthus fragrans has been, for 
the last six weeks, covered with expanded blossoms in 
our shrubbery border. It blooms best asa standard bush. 
The fragrance not only perfumes the garden, but all the 
neighborhood ; and in the direction of the wind, ( a gen- 
tleman informed me,) it may be smelt half a mile off! At 
certain seasons, when this and a few other plants are in 
flower, a stranger may literally smell his way to my gar- 
den!” Whew! 


To Make a Garden Roller.—‘ Mary,” 
Vergennes, Vt. A pretly good home-made roller can be 
constructed as follows: Take a straight log from the 
forest, say 2 feet through, and 13¢ to 2 feet long, the ends 
sawed off square; remove the bark, and fasten into a 
frame by means of iron pins in the center of each end. 








This will answer for the lawn or gtavel walk. «They are 
sometimes made by uailing narrow planks upon circular 
end pieces, the edges rounded off to make a smooth cir- 
cular surface, and a box of stones or. other) weight-fitted 
on top. Ifof pine or other:Jight wood, the roller can be 
made larger in diameter, so as to roll more easily without 
being too heavy for hand use, “ 





Double Crocus.—Iin reply to the queries 
of “‘ Horticola,” and our own comments in the November 
No., T. J. James, M. D., of Rochester, sends to Hortico- 
la, through us, a neat box containing flowers of the double 
Autumnal crocus. Weunderstood Horticola as referring 
especially to the Spring crocus, but the Autumnal is very 
beautiful and rare. 

Case-Kinife and Lima Beans.—Wm. 
R. Davey, Mass., asks whether the Case-Knife Beans 
can be improved by planting the Jarge Lima among them. 
Most of the ordinary Beans are varieties of the same spe- 
cies, and will cross and mix freely, while the Lima is a 
distinct species, and wil! not do so, As the large Lima 
does not succeed in his locality, we recommend him to 
try the small Lima; by starting them in a frame upon 
pieces of sod, and not planting out until settled warm 
weather, they have succeeded in a much colder locality 
than Massachusetts. 


Chili Potatoes.—Large YVield.—Geo, 
Nichols, of Madison Co., N, Y., writes that he obtained 
from 4 “ Chili Potatoes” a yield of 42 |bs’, probably re- 
fers to the “Garnet Chili.” They were cut into pieces 
with two eyes each, and planted without any unusual pre- 
paration of the soil, We have had two years’ experience 
with this very productive variety, but found it always 
hollow in thecentre. Haye others found similar trouble % 


os 


Big Bassano Beet.—lIsaac Beemer, of 
Litchfield, N. J., reports fine success with this variety of 
Beet from seeds received from the office of the Agricul- 
turist. One of his specimens measured 26 inches in cir- 
cumference, and asksif any one can beat that Bect. He 
recommends planting in a seed-bed, and transplanting,” 
and thinks it is not generally known that Beets may be us 
readily transplanted as cabbage. ; 








Topping or Facing.—“C. C.,” of James- 
burg, N. J., says we must not spare the “ little sins,” as 
some are Inclined to call the deception used th “ topping ” 
or “ facing,” apples, potatoes, etc. He regfets that the 
practice has become so common, that words ate even 
coined to express it, and thinks that the’corruption ‘in 
government even may be traced back to such beginnings. 
We recently saw a striking instance. A very poor lame 
man had managed to get togther money enough to buy a 
basket of apples to peddle. He took the basket from a 
barge at the wharf, brought it upon his back with much 
exertion for him, and sat down near our door to cGom- 
mence business. The first two layers were fine fair ap- 
ples, but all below them were hard, gnarly specimens that 
a pig would squeal over. Instead of making a profit, the 
poor man lost half of all the money he had inthe world. 
That was at least one degree below stealing. 





Parasites,—Those plants which live upon 
the juices of other plants, are of two kinds: Those 
which take the criide or ascendiig sap, and those which 
live upon the elaborated or descending sap. . The former 
receive the crude sap and elaborate it in their own 
green leaves, and can, like the Misletoe, live upon widely 
different plants, while the others, living on material al- 
ready prepared for them, are. without green foliage, and, 
like the Beech Drops, are always found on. the same or 
closely related species. 


Sweet Potatoes for Coffee,—E. Btill- 
well, of Monmouth Co,, N. J., sends us a sample of 
Sweet Potatoes prepared for Coffee according to the fol- 
lowing directions: “ Wash the potatoes clean, cui into 
thin slices, dry in the sun or an oven, and then roast the 
same as coffee. For 12 persons, take cup of ground 
coffee, and % cup of roasted potatoes not ground but Jefi 
in slices, and add water in the usual manner.” | We trie+! 
the sample as directed, and find it of fair quality, but 





" having a little more coffee taste than the mixture of rye and 


coffee more common in the market. The potatoes may 
have‘been roasted a little too much in this instance. Po- 
tatoes too small for ordinary cooking can be used thus. 


Extract of Flesh, or Solidified Beef 
'Tea.—This article is recommended not only for use in 
hospitals, but as a concentrated and readily portable food 
for soldiers. It is prepared by chopping beef, free from 
fat and bones, as if for sausage meat, and mixing it with 
its own weight of cold water. It is then slowly heated to 








oiling, and allowed to boil one or two minutes. The 
liquid portion obtained by squeezing in a cotton cloth, is 
then evaporated to dryness. The evaporation should be 
done carefully, by placing the vessel in another larger one 
containing hot water. Half an ounce of this extract rep- 
resents a pound of fresh beef, and when dissolved in a 
pint of water, makes a strong and nourishing soup. Peo- 
pie at the West, where beef is so cheap, can readily pre- 
pare a valuable nutriment for their friends in the army. 
































































































Designating Nails—Why “Penny?” 
—‘L. F. P.,”inquires of the Agriculturist, why common 
nails are designated sixpenny, eightpenny, etc.—The 
word penny appears to be a corruption of the word pound. 
Nails were counted by the six score (120), and by the 
great score or 1200, Sixpenny nails were those of a size 
to weigh six pounds to the 1200; tenpenny nails those 
weighing ten pounds to the 1200; and so of other sizes. 





Beok on Skeletonizing Plants.— 
This beautiful art has been several times referred to in 
the American Agriculturist, and some illustrations have 
been given with a brief description. It consists mainly 
in preparing leaves and capsules of plants so as to retain 
the delicate veins and fibrous tissue perfect, but bleached 
white. Many of the specimens equal in beauty the most 
exquisite tracery in marble. The essential part of the 
process is, to place the leaves, etc., in warm water, and 
then let them lie in the same place for several weeks un- 
til the skin and cellular tissve decay so that they can be 
removed-with a soft brush. The skeleton is then bleached 
in a weak solution of chloride of lime or other bleaching 
preparation. The art may well be practiced by every lady 
at very little outlay of time or expense ; the specimens 
obtained are far more beautifml than the most elaborate 
ornaments that can be worked with the needle.——We 
have received from the Publishers (Messrs. Lippincott & 
Co., Phila.,) a little volume of 50 pages from the pen of 
Dr. Parish, called the “ Phantom Bouquet,” describing the 
process particularly and giving some exquisite engrav- 
ings of prepared leaves. The paper, press work, and il- 
lustrations are admirable. It may be had at this Office. 
Price $1, (which includes postage when sent by mail). 





Agricultural College of Penn.—A 
oamphiet of 63 octavo pages giving a succinct history of 
Agricultural Colleges generally, and of this one in partic- 
ular, has been sent us by Dr. Pugh, the President of the 
College. It opens with the origin of agricultural educa- 
tion in Europe, by briefly tracing its history to the present 
time; it notices the severa] attempts to found agricultur- 
al colleges in this country, but is mainly devoted to the 
history of the Agricultural College of Pennsylvania. 
This Institution has been full during the session 
just closed—110 students having been in attendance. The 
large and commodious buildings of the college about be- 
ing completed, at an expense of over $100,000, will be 
ready for students next year. The next session opeus on 
February 22. Persons wishing further particulars can 
address Dr. E. Pugh, Agr.’| College P. O., Center Co., Pa. 





The Basket Overflowing.—Our cor- 
respondents will please have patience. The paper is 
full, and we still have a large number of good basket 
items, as well as other articles whick must wait for room. 


a 








. Our Seed Distribution for 1863. 


On page 4 is a list of seeds offered to our readers this 
year together with the method of distribution. The 
design of the annual distribution is simply this: With 
our special facilities for raising and purchasing good 
seeds, and by a wholesale system of operations, we are 
able to put up and send out, at an expense comparatively 
small for each subscriber, though large in the aggregate, 
a few parcels of choice seeds,.either new or specially 
valuable, which may serve as germs to future abundance 
in each locality where they are grown. Most of the 
seeds are annuals, and will therefore multiply rapidly. 
A single plant of some varieties will yield seed enough 
for two or three plots another year, and by the next 
year the single original seed may supply a dozen or more 
neighbors.—Our aim is not to furnish a seed store for 
those accessible to good seeds and able to buy them, but 
rather by the free presentation of a few seeds where they 
would not, or could not be purchased, to awaken a taste 
for experiments, and for the cultivation of beautiful and 
useful plants) We introduce seeds of many common 
kinds, mainly for the benefit of those living remote from 
any access to good seeds, to whom they will prove accep- 
table. Most persons, however, will find in the list some 
seeds they have not yet met with or at least have not tried. 


Explanations.—We regret to make the list of seeds 
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smaller than it has been in past years, or is likely to be in 
the future, and also to limit the parcels to only three or 
four. Nor can we introduce a large number of new 
seeds intended for this year, for the following reasons: 
First, the enormous rise in the cost of printing paper, 
(see page 32) Jeaves us no margin of profit for seed ex- 
penses. 2d. Several plots of seeds we were raising 
specially for distribution turned out badly. For example, 
we sowed four acres of an imported heavy oat, intending 
to make a specially large distribution of the seed. They 
were promising finely, but just before filling out, a furious 
wind and rain storm prostrated and literally destroyed 
the whole crop. 3d. While in Europe, we arranged 
with several parties to order from them, if desired, an 
unusually large supply of extra fine seeds of many new 
kinds. But the duty of 30 percent added to imported 
seeds, with"the thirty odd per cent premium upon the 
money in which the duty must be paid, the advance of 
foreign exchange to 145 and 150, and other increased 
expenses of importation wili double the first cost which 
is very high for such choice seeds. We should have en- 
dured even this, however, had not the greatly increased 
cost of our paper rendered it impractible, without raising 
the subscription price, a thing we do not wish to do. 


With these explanations, we present the list, hoping 
that it will be more than acceptable to our readers. The 
supply of several kinds is limited, but we will do the 
best we can under the circumstances, begging the in- 
dulgence of our readers if we are unable to do all they 
would desire. 


What our Agricultural Bureau ought to Do. 


_~<-_ 





When the new Agricultural Bureau was pro- 
vided for by Act of Congress, we had some hopes 
that good would come out of it. That the Gen- 
eral Government should do something—should 
do much—to foster and develop the greatest in- 
terest of our country, its agriculture, is too evi- 
dent to require argument. That no change for 
the worse could be made upon the system pur- 
sued during several years past, seems almost 
equally evident. The appointment ofa head to 
the new department being a matter of so much 
importance, we tried to indicate to the President 
that in the selection of the Commissioner he 
should not be guided by his kind hearted feel- 
ings, by family considerations, or by impor- 
tunity, but appoint the best man, the one of the 
most comprehensive views, of activity, ex- 
perience, administrative talent, and enterprise. 
How far he was guided by such considerations 
we do not pretend to say. The appointment 
being made, we determined to judge of it 
by the result produced. So far we have 
waited and are still waiting to see what will be 
done, Any real good accomplished we stand 
ready to approve. Whatever hints we may 
offer to the gentlemen in charge of the Bureau, 
are therefore given in the kindest spirit. The 
Department belongs to us, in common with 
every other person interested in the agriculture 
of the country. 

What ought it to do? First, we say, that it 
should aim at investigation, at the collection ofin- 
formation and statistics which can not be attempted 
by individuals. To illustrate: The distribution 
of seeds, excepting those of rare and costly char- 
acter, can be done by individuals. Our Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington, has been 
mainly a free government seed store, largely de- 
voted to collecting, at public-expense, a great 
number of seeds, mostly common, and of good, 
bad, and indifferent quality. These, together 
with an annual volume of little value, have been 
distributed at random by members of Congress 
as political instrumentalities. It is well for the 
Government Bureau to collect rare and new 
seeds from other countries, and ¢est their utili- 
ty in different parts of our own country. But 
this should be only incidental. 

Here are a few of the things we would pro- 





pose for the attention of the Agricultural Bureau: 


I.—The opening of a comprehensive and sys- 
tematic correspondence with leading, reliable, 
and intelligent cultivators, at least one in each 
county in the United States, after the plan of 
M’Killop’s commercial agency in this city. At 
that agency one can learn, on the instant, the 
exact status, the financial condition of any bus- 
iness man in the entire country. Such a sys- 
tem of government correspondence would ena- 
ble the Agricultural Bureau to gather prompt 
information on any topic of general interest. 

Il.—The collection of: accurate early infor- 
mation from the whole country in regard to the 
amount, condition and prospects of the growing 
crops. This information to be gathered fre- 
quently during the growing season, say from 
May to September, and the general result to be 
published for the guidance of both farmers and 
commercial men, and to be given to the public 
at once—not a year afterwards when of no par- 
ticular value. The special announcement by 
telegraph, that “full returns to the Agricultural 
Bureau indicate a given amount of wheat or 
corn growing, and that the prospects at a given 
date indicated an average or a deficient or a sur- 
plus yield,” would be hailed by all classes as 
something tangible and useful. 

III.—A thorough discussion, founded on com- 
prehensive and general information, of two or three 
leading crops, each year. To illustrate: Grass, 
or the forage crop, is the most important one 
of the country. Could not the Bureau of Agri- 
culture, with its facilities, set.on foot and carry 
out an investigation which would tell us defin- 
itely : what are the peculiarcharacteristics of the 
Blue Grass regions of Kentucky, and into what 
other portions of the country that grass might be 
introduced with advantage; what kind of grass 
proves to be the best for prairie soils in the 
different localities, and why; and the same of 
clay soils, loams, bottom lands, etc., in the va- 
rious climates, and at different elevations ; 
the relative value of timothy, clover, lucerne, red- 
top, etc., for growing cattle, working animals, 
dairy purposes, also for horses, sheep, etc. 
The information should not be an Essay for the 
Report, at so many dollars per column, by one 
man, founded on his own limited observation, but 
it should embrace the results of a‘collection of 
reliable information from the whole country. Let 
the whole force of the Department be concen- 
trated upon one, two, or three crops a year, ac- 
cording to its facilities for doing it thoroughly. 

IV.—The introduction and testing of new 
seeds and plants. The present system is wholly 
wrong. It is worse than useless to collect a 
great mass ofseeds, and ‘scatter them broad-cast 
over the land, at the caprice of Congressmen 
who use them at random as electioneering or 
political appliances. Let the Department se- 
cure amoderate supply of several new seeds and 
put a portion into the hands of a few persons of 
known skill and enterprise, in a sufficient num- 
ber of localities to make the experiment gener- 
al for the whole country, and let careful returns 
of the results be obtained and published. A 
hundred -parcels of seed thus tested, would fur- 
nish more information than a million parcels 
scatterel promiscuously. One or two hundred 
specimens of a new plant thoroughly tried in as 
many localities, would be amply sufficient to test 
its value, and the results obtained from their 
careful trial in judicious hands, and under 
specific instructions, would be decisive. 

The above are a few suggestions we would 
offer to the managers of the new Bureau of Ag- 
riculture. We may add others hereafter. 
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END OF THE LAWSUIT-—-DIVISION OF THE PROPERTY. 


(Designed and Engraved for the American Agriculturist.) 


The above sketch by our German artist, A. | 


Hochstein, is designed as a sequel to the picture 
of last month, in which two litigants were tugging 
with all their might, the one at the horns and 
the other at the tail of a cow, while a lawyer 
was quietly seated upon a pile of books, draw- 
ing his fees (milk.) We have here the final re- 
sult of the suit. The cow is wasted, her flesh 
has gone into the milk pail—and the milk has 
been required to sustain judges, lawyers, sher- 
iffs, jurors, witnesses, etc. The contestants arc 
unusually lucky if they have not wasted the 
value of half a dozen other cows, to say noth- 
ing of loss of time and strength. The original 
cause of the lawsuit was, or might have been, 
(for we have known of just such a case,) a differ- 
ence of recollection as to whether the cow was 
sold to “come in” about the first of May, or after 
that date, the purchaser refusing to pay without 
a reduction of $3 for loss of milk during eight 
weeks, The illustration is not aimed at the legal 
profession per se, for we are free to say that it is 
an honorable one, when honored by its members. 
Below we give place to one of several protests 
from the profession, which spiritedly, and in the 
main justly, sets forth its value, importance, and 
dignity, and we need add nothing more on that 
point. The writer admits the prevalence of 
just what our illustrations are intended to dis- 
courage, viz.: a propensity to run into litigation 
about every real or fancied 
opinion concerning property rights. We re- 
commend our legal friends who protest so 
strongly against our last month’s engraving, to 
read the article appearing with the original il- 
lustration in the September Agriculturist, 1859, 
(vol. 18, p. 265.) We repeat a few paragraphs: 

“The picture portrays the character of very 
many of the lawsuits carried on in our country. 
So long as the cow gives milk, it will be required 
for ‘expenses,’ and when this fails, the worth- 
less carcass of the animal may perhaps be ob- 
tained by the litigant who has the most money, or 
the greatest physical endurance—each of them 
having in the mean time sacrificed the entire use 


difference of - 





of the cow, and, besides, time and strength enough 
to have acquired half a dozen better animals. 


“With most men, the first impulse, on having 


a slight difference with a neighbor, is, to ‘go to 
law about it.” Tosubmit the case quietly to the 
arbitration of disinterested persons, and yield to 
their decision, would not quite satisfy the digni- 
ty, nay, the belligerent propensity of the parties, 
How few men, comparatively, there are, who 
have lived forty years without having ‘ been in 
court’ one or more times. And how few are 
the instances where even the victorious party 
has not lost more than has been gained—in time, 
worry of mind, expenses—to say nothing of the 
trouble entailed upon others who have been 
drawn into the conflict as avitnesses, interested 
spectators, jurymen, etc. We have a vivid re- 
collection of being called from pressing business 
to go fifteen miles to attend ‘county court,’ and 
of waiting four whole days to give evidence asa 
witness, in a case of which we personally knew 
nothing; and to cap the climax, the case was 
‘adjourned over’ three months, when two days 
more were consumed in waiting. Our protesta- 
tions that we knew nothing of importance, and 
that all we did know was hearsay, amounted to 
nothing with those in eager fray. The idea 
seemed to be that that side would be the strongest 
which could bring the most persons on the stand as 
witnesses, and so with more than twenty others 
we danced attendance. The whole amount at 
issue was less than our individual loss of time 
in one of the days spent at court. We received 
in return one shilling (124 cents !) ‘in advance.’ 
“There is no doubt that most persons who 
would first sit down and count the cost of a suit 
at law, would be deterred from litigation, but 
for a feeling of false dignity. ‘I would expend 
the Jast cent before I would allow him to tram- 
ple on my rights,’ is the common expression. 
“But the pecuniary loss, serious as it often 
may be, is not the worst feature in the business. 
The hatred engendered, and bad passions nour- 
ished, re-act sadly upon the parties engaged. 
Said one who had finally obtained his suit, 





involving a large amount, and one which he 
could ill afford to lose: ‘Had I foreseen the 
anxiety and vexation I have suffered from this 
business, I would have given a receipt in full for 
the amount, rather than have commenced.’ 
Many others will bear the same testimony. 
There are cases where it is positive duty to in- 
voke the aid of law to secure or preserve rights, 
but reason, not passion, should preside when 
such interests are involved.—If any of our read- 
ers are tempted to indulge in ‘law,’ let. them 
first give this picture a careful study, and 
then inquire if it will not be better to lose 
the milk at once, than to hold the cow with 
might and main, for an indefinite period, and in 
the end find all the labor lost.” 

We are happy to say that we have but slight 
obligations, good or bad, to cancel with-our 
legal friends. We have got along more than 
forty years without being actually called into 
court as a defendant or plaintiff, and hope to be 
equally fortunate the rest of our days. A libel 
suit, claiming $10,000 damages against us, for an 
article cautioning our readers against land spec- 
ulators, was commenced some three years since, 
but the parties failed to intimidate us into si- 
lence, though the complaint is still on file in 
some court. Our good legal friend, Wm. E. 
Robinsoy Esq., put in a rejoinder which (thanks 
to his legal skill, and in this case legal brevity,) 
seems to have set the matter at rest. 

But we will now give room to our able and 
worthy friend to put in his rejoinder to our 
pictures. Adhering to our rule not to contest ‘a 
case’ if to be avoided, we make no response, but 
submit the whole matter to the jury of readers. 

LAW, LAWYERS, AND LAWSUITS. 
1o the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

I have taken and read your paper for half dozen 
years or more, and prize it highly, It has done 
much to change my homestead from a small city 
lot to a twenty acre farm in the suburbs of New- 
Haven. You have contributed not a little to my 
stock of horticultural, agricultural and pomologi- 
cal knowledge. Warmed by your enthusiasm [ 
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have had, at different times and with various degrees 
of intensity, the pear fever, the berry fever, the 
poultry fever, and the hog fever—to say nothing of 
other distempers. From some of them I have not 
yet entirely recovered. I have reproached myself 
at times for not giving you something of my ex- 
perience, for he who always receives and never re- 
ciprocates, is liable to be suspected of selfishness. 
But pressure of other duties has thus far prevented. 

I belong to the best abused and the least defend- 
ed profession in the world—the legal—having been 
a member of it for upwards of sixteen years, during 
which time I have had my full share of business, 
and all the professional success to which I was en- 
titled. I mention it not egotistically, but only to 
enable you to see that I ought not to be ignorant 
of the subject about which I purpose to write. 

A well digested system of just and equitable laws, 
and courts of justice to properly enforce and ad- 
minister them, are absolutely indispensable for the 
security of life, liberty,and property. No civilized 
community can exist without them. Destroy them 
in this country to-day, and we will relapse into bar- 
barism with a fatal rapidity unequalled by our won- 
derful progress thus far in all that constitutes na- 
tional greatness. Theconfidence and security with 
which we lie down and sleep at night, in both city 
and country, is owing to the fact that the protect- 
ing shield of law is above and around us, and that 
we have courts to redress our wrongs. I will not 
enlarge upon this—its truth will be admitted by 
every one who will pause to. think and refleet.—— 
This being the case then, every one engaged in the 
work of ridiculing the tribunals, and their officers, 
which are constituted for the purpose of adminis- 
tering justice between man and man, is prosecuting 
a very bad business. His blows are aimed at the 
pillars of the State. He stabs at the nation’s life, 

In your December No. you illustrate your idea of 
lawsuits by a picture which is a fair caricature of 
some lawsuits, and of some lawyers and their clients. 
[Exactly what we designed it to be.—Ep.] It may 
in some cases do good—in many its tendency will 
be bad, if it prevents your readers from obtaining 
that justice to which they are entitled, and which 
they cannot have, except through the agency of the 
courts. There is much litigation that might and 
should be avoided. Itis equally true that there is 
much that should beencouraged. Sweeping, indis- 
criminate censure of lawsuits and lawyers is an easy 
matter. Anyeonecan doit. It is much easier than 
just and fair discriminations. Such reformers need 
to be themselves reformed. They trim dead and 
diseased branches by cutting down the tree at the 
root. Your picture is of this character. Noline or 
word gives to your many readers the fact that your 
illustration is a truth only as it describes exception- 
al cases, and that it is a monstrous falsehood so far 
as it conveys the idea that our courts and lawyers 
are engaged notin the god-like employment of ad- 
ministering justice between man and man, but in 
extorting money unjustly from credulous clients. 

The picture you say has already caused some cli- 
ents to settle their cases by compromises. If so, it 
by no means follows that they were wisely settled. 
Yet you eonclude such was the case without know- 
ing apparently the facts.* An insurance company 
refused to pay a widow $2000 upon a policy which 
she held upon her late husband’s life. Lhelped to 
recover for her a verdict of over $2400 for debt, in- 
terest, and costs. She had two lawyers, and the 
case was taken to the court of errors by the com- 
pany, and there abandoned, leaving the verdict of 
the jury in force. After my associate and myself 
had received ail the “ milk” we wanted, I had the 
pleasure of paying to the happy widow over $2000. 
Now, while the case was pending, had she seen your 





(*Here is one of the cases, Two neighbors in this State 
had commenced a suit about a cow which promised to be 
alongone. They happened at the Post Office in a coun- 
try store, as the Agriculturist arrived, to which they were 
both subscribers. Each opened his paper and saw the 
engraving. They laughed over it, approached each other 
in good humor, and settled their difficulty on the spot by 
mutual concession and agreement. They sent us a re- 
port, and we shall not tell how large a fee was presented 
to us in acknowledgment of legal services rendered.—Ep.] 





illustration of the beauties of litigation, and com- 
promised her claim for $1000 by reason of it, you 
would have had another opportunity of congratu- 
lating your readers upon the happy influence your 
picture was exerting in diminishing and settling 
suits. But your picture would have cost the poor 
widow $1000 in clean cash! I would recommend 
this case to your “artist.” I could fill many num- 
bers of your paper with other instances that have 
come under my observation, illustrating the same 
great truth, but it is unnecessary. 

To rush into litigation to redress every little real 
or imagined wrong would be foolish, and there is 
in my judgment no class of men in the community 
who doso much to discourage it as the lawyers. I 
have had abundant opportunities of knowing this 
is true of the attorneys of this State as a body, and 
I believe it true of every other State. The most 
unselfish advice to settle and to quietly submit to 
little wrongs, is given constantly by the men who 
are so liberally maligned.. [Such men we admire 
and honor—ifthere were not many exceptions, there 
would have been no occasion for our picture.—EpD.] 
A bad man loses his case and he abuses the law- 
yers. A rogue is convicted of crime, and he curses 
the courfs. A man wishes to be a villain and is 
afraid of justice—he thigks society would be im- 
proved if the law books were all consumed. A wit- 
ness, bribed or biassed, has his falsehoods exposed 
on the cross-examination, and he hides or tries to 
hide his dishonor by a prodigal abuse of the legal 
fraternity. A political editor having large self es- 
teem, a longing for office, and a narrow-minded 
jealousy, delights to ridicule and stab the legal pro- 
fession, some of whose members he imagines are a 


>. . . . 
little in hisway. Andsometimes aclergyman, who 


has failed as a lawyer, prefers to place his change of 
employment upon the ground that he is too good 
a man forso bad a business. And now and then the 
editor of an agricultural paper pauses in his enthu- 
siastic admiration of fat pork and poultry, large 
cows, cabbages and colts, to circulate libeis upon 
one of the most laborious and useful professions. 
[Is the holding up to ridicule the practices of those 
foolish men whom good lawyers themselves try to 
keep out of the law, any “libel” upon the profes- 
sion ?—Ep. ] 

In the meantime the lawyers as a body smile at 
the narrow-minded folly of their assailants, and an- 
swer by a dignified silence. I stand almost, if not 
entirely, alone in attempting a réply. I do it in part 
to pay a debt, for I feel that I owe you an article or 
two. Another time I will select a subject more ap- 
propriate to your columns, Farr Puay. 

New-Haven, Conn., Dec. 1, 1862. 
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Treatment of Wounds in Animals. 


ie 

A correspondent inquires for directions as to 
the best treatment of flesh wounds in animals, 
what salve or liniment should be used, ete. It 
is a mistaken notion that any plaster, salve, lini- 
ment, or other nostrum, will heal a wound. The 
divided parts must grow together by the action 
of vital power in the flesh itself. The most we 
can do in the matter is, to place the separated 
portions under the most favorable position for 
uniting, and then let nature work. Of course 
the flow of blood must first be stopped. Unless 
some large blood vessel has been wounded, 
bleeding will usually soon cease. If however 
it continues long, and especially if the blood 
be of a bright red color, and comes out. by 
jets or spirts, showing that an artery is di- 
vided, prompt measures are necessary, usually 
requiring some surgical skill. It is sometimes 
needful to hold open the edges of the wound, find 
the ends of the blood vessel, and tie them with 
strong white silk, leaving the silk long enough 
to hang out of the wound. In less severe cases, 
the application of cold water, or of alum water, 
or pressure, will aid in stopping hemorrhage. 

In a simple cut, it is not necessary to cleanse 











the wound from blood. Its coagulation will aid 
in the healing process, if the parts can be 
brought together and kept in contact. Foreign 
substances, as dirt, splinters, etc., must be re- 
moved before a cure can be looked for. 

When bleeding has mostly ceased, bring the 
parts in close contact, and secure them by nar- 
row strips of adhesive plaster. This article, 
which can be procured at any druggist’s, should 
always be at hand. If, however, the laceration 
be extensive, it will be necessary to sew the 
parts together. Some means should be adopted 
to prevent displacement of the parts, after heal- 
ing commences. To relieve the itching and ir- 
ritation, the animal will endeavor to scratch or 
rub the wound, and thus often make it worse 
than at first. Bandages are useful, where they 
can be applied. They should not be too thick, 
for fear of heating and consequent inflamma- 
tion. The animal should be kept entirely quiet, 
and the diet be made rather low. If much in- 
flammation appears in spite of these precau- 
tions, an occasional moderate dose of Glauber’s 
salis, together with the application of cold wa- 
ter to the wound, will check it. These general 
directions will answer for wounds not severe 
enough to require a veterinary surgeon. * 
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Imprisoned Animals. 
—_—~<+—_—. 

Animals need shelter, but imprisonment is 
neither necessary nor beneficial. The horse 
and cattle stalls in too many instances supply 
only one requisite, viz.: warmth. Animals are 
frequently penned up from week to week, in 
narrow quarters, reeking with filth which fills 
the air with noxious effluvia, where little or no 
light can enter, as though they were undergoing 
punishment. Now even the best accommoda- 
tions that can be provided, are in a measure un- 
natural. Our domestic animals at the North 
are natives of warmer climates, where they are 
accustomed to roam at will during the entire 
year. Every important change from this, their 
natural condition, will more or less interfere 
with their best development. If abundant 
and wholesome food, pure air, and plenty of 
light be supplied, the benefits of shelter will 
more than counterbalance the loss of freedom. 

Confinement of animals should not be too 
strict. Some amount of exercise is indispensa- 
ble. The horse that is kept standing on the 
stable floor for weeks, will be troubled with 
swollen limbs, loss of appetite; will be likely to 
acquire the habit of cribbing; and when finally 
used, will over-exert himself, and then quite 
likely be laid up for a time with stiffened mus- 
cles. Cattle become restless and feverish from 
long confinement, and will not lay on fat, or 
give a full flow of milk, without a moderate 
amount of exercise daily. A good plan is to 
turn them loose in a sheltered yard after the 
first feeding, while the stables are being cleaned. 
Animals as well as men enjoy a change of place, 
and with these their health and comfort are 
intimately connected. 
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Cure for Foot Rot in Sheep. 
ihe ae 

A. A. Goff, Farmington, Ohio, contributes to 
the American Agriculturist the following prepara- 
tion for curing foot rot in sheep, which he says 
has been very effective in his neighborhood: 
“ Mix 8 oz. each of blue vitriol (or sulphate of cop- 
per), white vitriol (or sulphate of zinc), verdigris 
(or acetate of copper), and gunpowder, with $ 
pint each of alcohol, spirits turpentine, and strong 
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vinegar. Cork up tightly a few days before 
using. It is easily applied from a vial having a 
quill inserted through the cork. By dropping 
this mixture into the affected parts three times, 
once in ten days, a cure will be effected.” 

One of the ingredients of the above mixture, 
viz.: sulphate of copper, in strong solution, has 
long been used by successful sheep owners, as 
a specific for the cure of foot rot. Randall, in 
his work on Sheep, details numerous cases 
cured by himself with this treatment. Wheth* 
er the addition of the other articles is beneficial, 
we are in doubt, and should recommend to try 
it only after the sulphate of copper had failed. 

In applying either remedy it is essential to 
pare away the hoof from the affected parts to 
get at the diséased tissues, and thoroughly sat- 
urate them with the liquid. The solution of 
blue vitriol should be used as hot as can be 
borne by the hand. Extended directions for the 
treatment of this disease were published in the 
Agriculturist, Vol. 20, page 141 (May 1861). 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


Raising and Training Colts. 

The earlier in life the education of any ani- 
mal commences, the easier will be its train- 
ing and the more certainly will its habits be 
fixed. Horses learn most of their-vices before 
they are three years old, and in a large number 
of instances the work of “ brealaing” them does 
not commence before the second or third year. 

Begin when the colt is one month old. Put on 
him a leather or web halter, without the hitch- 
ing strap. Let it remain there and you will have 
control over him when you wish to handle him. 
Have a leather hitching strap with a buckle or 
clasp on one end, to fasten into the halter ring 
when you wish to lead or tie the colt. Never 
tie a rope or a rope halter around the neck. Al- 
low the colt to nibble at his dam’s feed while she 
is eating. After he has become accustomed to 
the halter and to being led about and handled, 
you can tie him alongside of his dam at feeding 
time, watching him the first time to prevent his 
pulling back, and afterward if he shows a digpo- 
sition to pull. Never speak harshly to, or abuse 
either dam or colt. You can do more by kind, 
firm treatment than by abuse of any kind. 

Wean the colt at his seventh month, keeping 
him out ofsight and hearing of his dam for several 
weeks. Give him a pint of good oats with 
plenty of sweet hay morning and evening, also 
fresh pure water. As he grows larger, increase 
his feed, always giving the best. Remember the 
colt is now forming the bones and muscles upon 
which his future usefulness depends, and he 
can not form strong, solid ones without good 
strong feed and good shelter. Give a feed of 
chopped stuff and cut straw several times during 
the week, to keep his system cool, and to pre- 
vent the “lampas.” If he should take them, 
put him on soft feed, occasionally giving him a 
bran mash, until the lampas disappear. Keep 
the colt under shelter during the Winter nights, 
and on stormy days and nights at any season of 
the year. A loose box or stable in which he can 
be placed without tying, is best ; next, a stall six 
feet wide in a stable well lighted, drained and 
ventilated. Have a ring and staple driven into 
the manger bar, to tie to. The best plan for ty- 
ing, is to pass the halter strap through the ring 
and tie it toa small weight, heavy enough to keep 
the strap always drawn tight. Have the strap 
long enough for the colt to lie down with his 
head flat on the floor; the weight will always 
keep the strap stretched so that he can not get 





his feet over it. Keep the stall well littered at 
night and perfectly clean during the day. Do 
not put the litter under the manger when clean- 
ing out the stall in the morning, but throw it 
under a shed outside of the stable, to dry before 
asing at night. The ammonia arising from the 
urine decomposing in the litter is very injurious 
to both eyes and lungs. Frequently sprinkle 
some good deodorizer on the floor to absorb and 
destroy all noxious gases. Accustom your colt 
to harness, and to saddle and bridle, by putting 
them on frequently, and letting them remain on 
for a half hour. Train the colt without blind- 
ers on the bridle. Never draw the check rein 
tight. For fast driving, it is better to dispense 
with it entirely. I would not advise an inex- 
perienced person to use the bitting bridle, but 
if used, let the reins be loose. If possible, it is 
best to let the colt run wntil three and a half 
years old, and if very valuable, until five years 
of age before putting to regular service. You 
can teach the colt the use of the lines before he 
is fit for service, by putting on a surcingle with 
rings fastened to it, two thirds down each side 
ofthe colt. Put the reins through the rings and 
buckle to the bridle. Walk behind the colt and 
teach him the use of the lines. The rings on 
the surcingle will prevent the reins from slip- 
ping up over his back if he should try to turn; 
by holding your hands low, it is impossible for 
himtoturn. If he backs, touch him lightly with 
a stiff whip. By the above training the colt 
at three years of age willbe ready to put to light 
work, though I would advise waiting a few 
months longer. The subsequent training will 
depend on what use the horse is intended for. 








Alleghany Co., Pa, R. 8. W. 
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Colvin’s American Milking Machine. 


Our recent files of English papers have much 
to say of this apparatus. The Agricultural Ga- 
zette sent out a special reporter to witness re- 
cent trials in the dairying districts of England, 
and a single number of that journal has some 
ten columns upon the performance of the ma- 
chine. The inventor appears to have met much 
better pecuniary success abroad than at home. 

Two or three years since, the machine was 
brought to our office with a request for a favor- 
able notice in the Agriculturist. It did not seem 
to us to meet the high claims made by the in- 
ventor, and before deciding as to its merits, we 
asked permission to try it upon our own place. 
This was not acceded to, and the exhibitor left, 
remarking that it was all right, and that it 
would be sure to go with the people whether 
we endorsed it or not. 


At the recent International Exhibition in Lon- 
don, one of the proprietors was on hand with 
the apparatus, where its novelty immediately at- 
tracted great attention, and we were informed 
that large sales were made. We tried to wit- 
ness it in operation, but were unable to be pres- 
ent at the exhibition at the right hour. Aftera 
very careful examination of the apparatus itself, 
our previous impressions of its value were not 
changed. The machine is arranged with India- 
rubber sockets to receive the cow’s teats, and 
the milk is drawn out by an ingeniously éon- 
structed pump attached to the pail. If such an 
apparatus can do the work well, it is a most de- 
sirable invention, but we feel strong doubts as 
to its practical success. The operation of hand- 
milking most nearly resembles the sucking of 
the caF, and is therefore likely to be most effec- 
tive. In the Agricultural Gazette reports, it is ad- 








mitted that the cows were not all milked clean, 
that some of them proved refractory, and others 
held up their milk. These objegtions were 
met with the excuse that November is not the 
time to begin ‘with the machine, after the cows 
have been ‘hand-milked all Summer; that in 
Spring they will yield more readily. If this ex- 
cuse be admitted, the sales will probably go on 


in England during the Winter, and an opportu- 


nity will be given for the American public to 
learn the final results. We are quite willing 
that English farmers shall’ be at the expense of 
the doubtful experiments, and that the manu- 
facturers there shall make the first investments 
in the patent. We are quite ready to say a 
good word for the machine, if the patentees can 
show by fair practical experiments that cows 
can be milked clean with it, at saving of labor. 
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‘Feeding Turkeys in Winter, _ 


Where corn is cheap, and the bins are full, 
nothing better is needed. But unfortunately 
many who like roast turkey, have their bins near- 
ly empty, where corn is nearly a dollar a bush- 
el, These birds will eat longer of corn than of 
any other food. They seem never to get enough 
of it. But they are by no means dainty in their 
diet, and will eat any thing coming from the 
kitchen that a pig will devour, if it be properly 
prepared. They will work up the refuse mate- 
rial from the farm and garden, about as well as 
pigs. Boiled potatoes, fed warm, are high- 
ly relished by them. In this way potatoes, 
that are too small for marketing and for seed, 
may be turned into roast turkey on very short 
notice. If the parings and slops from the kitch- 
en are boiled and mashed with them, it is all 
the better. But they need a variety of food, 
green as well as cooked, in order to thrive most 
rapidly. They are very fond of cabbage, and 
will feed upon the refuse plants that have not 
headed, until the stumps are picked bare. If 
these are not on hand, raw turnips chopped up 
fine will be readily eaten. They need also some 
animal food to,promote growth in Winter. Beef 
scraps from the tallow chandlers or butchers are 
as highly relished as by hens. Nothing in the 
way of animal food comes amiss. Itis of more 
importance that the food should be abundant 
and various, than that it should be select. 

In fattening, some shut them up ina room 
partially darkened, and feed with scalded 
meal and pounded charcoal; but we object 
to the confinement of the turkeys. It is almost 
impossible to keep the food clean and to prevent 
waste, and they are quite as restless as when 
they have their liberty. With regular full feed- 
ing at night and morning, they will not wander 
far from the yard, and will take no more exer- 
cise than will be for their health, and the best 
flavor of the flesh. By this process of feeding, 
a late brood of turkeys may be brought up and 
fattened in Winter, without any serious en- 
croachment upon the corn bin. With turkey 
at fourteen cents a pound, it is a very conveni- 
ent article of barter, at the village store, and not 
hard to dispose of in the home market. The re- 
lief from salt junk by the winter feeding of 
turkeys is immensg¢, 
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QuEsTIONs FoR Quack Docrors.——Will eat- 
ing roast duck give a man a fowlstomach? And, 
if so, will the flesh of neat cattle be a good 
cleansing agent? Does eating green corn pro- 
duce huskiness of voice? What kind of hose 
should be used for corns, particularly where 
there are seyeral achers under cultivation? 
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MALLORY & SANFORD’S IMPROVED FLAX BRAKE. 


Prospects for Flax Culture—An Improved 
Brake. 


— 

The long and prosperous reign of cotton as 
king of textile materials, has in good measure 
thrown into obscurity the plant that from ear- 
liest history gave royal robes of fine linen to 
monarchs and comfortable apparel to their sub- 
jects. In the memory of many now living, no 
farmer’s stock of implements was complete with- 
out the flax brake and the hackle at the barn, 
and the foot spinning-wheel by the fire-side, 
with which, and the loom, were wrought from 
the annual crop, clothing for the present use, and 
for the daughters’ dowry. It is consoling to 
know that if the accustomed supply of cotton 
be cut off by the desolating storm of war, we 
have yet resources which have in former times 
proved adequate to furnish the necessities, if not 
all the luxuries, of late years supplied by the 
southern staple. Numerous costly experiments 
have been long in progress to discover, if possible, 
some mode of treating flax to render it capable 
of taking the place of cotton, and though the 
end is not yet fully reached, advancement has 
been made, and ultimate success is not hopeless. 
A large establishment in New-England former- 
ly used for the manufacture of cotton goods, we 
believe, has recently been purchased by a com- 
pany for the purpose of working flax on cotton 
machinery, under new patents, for the produc- 
tion of what is called flax-cotton. 

But even if flax can not be manipulated so as 
to come into competition with cotton, and sup- 
posing the supply of the latter to be fully re- 
stored, there is yet a good prospect that flax- 
growing will prove remunerative. The supply 
of the staple for the manufacture of linens and 
other fabrics has been growing niore and more 
scanty for some time past. A year or two since 
an agent was sent to this country from Great 
Britain to inquire concerning the amount pro- 
duced here, and to.take measures if possible to 
increase the breadth of land-devoted to this crop. 
In addition to the call for flax for manufac- 
turing purposes, the seed is in constant request, 





and, by itself alone, is considered in many sec- 
tions as good a paying crop as wheat or corn. 

It is evident that to make flax-growing pay 
well, at least in ordinary times, it is neces- 
sary to employ improved machinery in pre- 
paring the fiber for market. Flax-dressing by 
hand is too slow to be profitable. Mills in va- 
rious parts of the country are ready to perform 
this work, but they can serve for only a limit- 
ed area; flax in the strawis too bulky to allow 
of distant transportation. On account of this 
difficulty the fiber has been wholly neglected in 
large districts where the plant is cultivated, and 
only the seed has been saved, for the manufac- 
ture of oil. We have recently examined a new- 
ly invented flax-brake intended to meet this 
want, which if successful will do much to stim- 
ulate flax culture. The machine is shown in the 
above engraving. It consists of a series of 
fluted iron rollers, seen at the top, between 
which the flax is drawn from the feeding board. 
A peculiar vibratory motion is given to the 
rollers by means of ingeniously arranged gear- 
ing seen near the base of the machine, which 
causes the flax-straw to pass repeatedly back 
and forth between the rollers, and it comes out 
with the “boon” or woody part so thoroughly 
broken that a very large part of it (64 per cent, 
it is claimed) can be readily shaken out of the 
fiber without any further dressing. Machines 
for a similar purpose are already in operation 
at flax mills, but they require trained workmen 
to tend them, greater power to work them, they 
leave a large part of the “shoove” or broken 
straw mixed with the fiber, and their operation 
is not without danger*to the workmen. Nu- 
merous instances of the loss of an arm have oc- 
curred to inexperienced operators. The Mal- 
lory & Sanford brake can be run by an ordina- 
ry horse-power, and any laborer can use it with- 
out danger. Another advantage claimed for 
the new brake is a great saving of fiber. In 
experiments made in the flax mill at Union Vil- 
lage, Rensselaer Co., N. Y., 500 Ibs. of flax 
straw dressed on a brake of the old pattern, 
yielded 924 Ibs. dressed flax, 43 lbs. coarse tow, 





and 9 lbs. fine tow. A like quantity of the same 
quality under the new brake gave 1104 Ibs. 
dressed flax, 16 coarse tow, and 8 lbs. fine tow 
—a gain in good fiber of over 34 per cent. The 
greater weight of tow in the first lot above the 
10 Ibs. saved in the “line” oredressed flax, was 
owing to the larger quantity of “shoove” or 
broken straw remaining among it, rendering it 
of less value than the tow from the new brake. 
The capacity of the above machine is said to be 
from twenty to twenty five hundred lbs. of flax- 
straw per day often hours. If theabove claims , 
of the inventors are reliable, and they appear to 
be well substantiated, the machine will greatly 
aid in making flax culture more profitable. 
Further information concerning this apparatus 
can be obtained from Messrs. Mallory & San- 
ford, corner of Center and White streets, in this 
city, where the brake may be seen in operation. 
We consider the subject of flax culture of such 
importance that we are preparing to give dur- 
ing this year the fullest possible information 
on all the practical points involved. We are 
already in communication with those who have 
had much experience in the business, and shall 
lay the result of our investigations before our 
readers in time for putting in the next crop. 
We will also esteem it a favor if those of our 
subscribers who are familiar with flax culture 
will contribute their knowledge on the subject 
for the general benefit, giving particulars as to 
best soil, proper preparation of ground, time 
and manner of*sowing, quantity of seed per 
acre, after-culture and treatment; in short all 
the items that the inexperienced desire to know. 
—_———> <Q Si pg 


Agricultural Inventions in 1861. 
nee 

In the last number of the American Agriculturist 
page 326, we gave a synopsis from the latest 
Official list of some of the patents issued in the 
year 1861. The topic is worth referring to again, 
for there is perhaps no better indication of the 
progress making in agricultural science and 
practice. The progress already made is very 
great. It is probably safe to estimate that the 
inventions of 1861, as compared with the imple- 
ments in common use only twenty years ago, 
will effect a saving of the labor of more men than 
are enrolled in our great armies, even if these 
men were all taken from the farm. The de- 
mand which calls forth these inventions, shows 
that farmers are not satisfied with the old meth- 
ods, but are looking for something better. As 
long as people were content to mowan acre a 
duy with the hand scythe, no machine was 
thought of, capable of doing the same work in 
a fifth part of the time, and with brute force in- 
stead of human muscles. Thesame may besaid 
of the horse-rake, which puts the larger part of 
the afternoon work of the hay field upon the 
horse. So of all the other inventions that light- 
en the labors of the husbandman and increase 
his profits; they have their origin in the conscious 
imperfection of the old implements. The list of 
inventions furnishes a good mirror of the 
thoughts of the farming population, amd shows 
whither the current is tending. 

We find in the list for 1861, twenty-five inven- 
tions pertaining to bee-hives, showing that a 
new impulse has been given to this branch of 
rural economy. The interest in hoed crops is 
represented by fifty-three patents for cultivators. 
When it is recollected that in each one of these 
patentsare represented a number of unsuccessful 
applicants, it will be seen that a great amount 
of study has been bestowed upon a field of in- 
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quiry already pretty thoroughly explored. With | ion that it is in a fair way of being made a ma- Branched Bean Poles. 


the steel tooth cultivators of former inventors, 
or with Share’s horse-hoe, there was no difficul- 
ty in doing nine-tenths of the tillage of the corn 
crop in the most satisfactory manner. There are 
nine patents for seed drills, showing that there 
is dissatisfaction with the common mode of sow- 
ing grain broadcast. There are ninety-seven 
patents for harvesters, mowing machines, reap-. 
ers, and their various appendages. The inven- 
tive skill of the country seems to be specially 
directed to the most economical method of gath- 
ering our hay and grain harvests. The problem 
is solved, for we have now machines that put 
all the exhausting labor of the hay and grain 
field upon the muscles of the horse, and greatly 
lessen the drudgery of the farm, almost turning 
it into agreeable pastime. The great West and 
the boundless prairies speak in these inventions. 
One might think on inspecting any of four 
large agricultural warehouses, a (single one of 
which enumerates more than a hundred kinds,) 
that plows were nearly perfected. Our inven- 
tors are not of that mind, for we find in the list, 
sixty patents for plows and their appendages. 
Something must be the matter with the old 
methods of dropping seed, for we find thirty- 
seven new seed planters, most of them for corn. 
The days which shall see a boy dropping corn 
from a basket with a man covering with a hoe, 
are nearly numbered. The writer tried one of 
these horse corn planters last- Spring. A man 
and boy easily planted ten acres a day with it, 
which is some improvement upone one acre a 
day. The corn came up as well and made as 
good a crop asif it had been planted by hand. 
Beside these, there are a great variety of seed- 
ing machines, grain separators, thrashing ma- 
chines, machines for sowing fertilizers, spading 
machines, straw-cutters, horse-rakes, feed cut- 
ters, corn shellers, and over twenty new churns, 
showing that the war has very little affected 
the inventive genius of our people, or impaired 
our capacity to feed ourselves and the world, 
—_—_—— et Ge 


Evans’ Rotary Digger. 


ras. 

The report given below indicates that this 
implement is at least an approach to what has 
long been desired, as an improvement upon the 
plow: “The undersigned committee, appointed 
to examine ‘Evans’ Rotary Digger,’ exhibited 
by Mr. H. C. Hepburn, at the State Fair at 
Rochester, respectfully report, that the machine 
was submitted to them in operation on a field 
near the Fair grounds. The soil was a loam of 
medium texture between the sandy and clayey, 
and had been cropped the past season with 
beans. The machine was drawn by a pair of 
farm horses rather under the average strength, 
making at each passage over the field a cutting 
twenty inches wide and eight or nine inches deep. It 
moves on three wheels, and weighs in its pres- 
ent condition, as stated to the committee, 1,200 
pounds. The operation of the revolving teeth 
or diggers, upon the soil, is similar to forking. 
One passage.over such soil as that on which it 
was tested before the committee, appeared to 
loosen and pulverize it to the full depth of the 
teeth or diggers, but when twice passed over 
the same cutting, the weeds and grass had near- 
ly all disappeared, and the soil was made so 
loose that persons walking over it sank as they 
would in a mass of newly fallen snow. The 
committee take pleasure in saying, that, on the 
whole, they have been well pleased with what 
they have seen of the practical working of 
‘Evans’ Rotary Digger,’ and concur in the opin- 





chine of great value for the pulverization of the 
soil. All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Lewis F. ALLEN, of Erie; SamvuEL L. FULLER, 
of Livingston; P. Barry, of Monroe, Commiitee.” 
OE + 
Inoculating Meadows. 
——_—o—— 

In a foreign exchange, we find mention made 
of Wedlake’s “turf-separating machine.” This 
is nothing very new. Itis a machine with which 
to lay down parks, meadows and lawns by in- 
oculation. It resembles somewhat a common 
straw-cutter, and is used as follows: The land 
to be treated must be plowed, harrowed, cleared 
of all lumps, weeds and large stones, and ‘then 
rolled smooth. Gonow with a paring-plow to 
some common or roadside, where the turf is of 
good quality, and having sliced off a suitable 
quantity, stack it up in small, loose heaps, where 
it will become partially dry, and easily broken 
into fragments. This prepares it for the machine, 
into which it is put, and torn and separated into 
small fibres, or numberless distinct plants with 
roots. Before the plants become much wither- 
ed, take them by the basket full and walk over 
the field, sowing them broad-cast, like grain. 
(It should be said, however, that this sowing 
should be preceded by a light scarifying of the 
surface with a harrow.) After the sowing, fol- 
low with a roller, which will compress the roots 
a little into the earth and give them a hold on 
the ground. This process in a good grass 
season insures a fine turf in a single year. 


a 


Turning out to the Right, or Left ? 
——_@——- 

Long custom is not easily changed, and rea- 
sons “as thiek as blackberries” are always to 
be found, for “doing as our fathers did.” This 
has been fully verified by the mass of communi- 
cations called out by the article in the American 
Agriculturist, (Oct. No., Vol. 21, page 302,) show- 
ing the desirableness of teamsters adopting the 
English practice, and turning to the left, when 
meeting. An anonymous writer, “E. O.” pre- 
sents the opposite view quite forcibly. His rea- 
sons for opposing the changes are: the difficul- 
ty of obtaining common consent; the existing 








laws to the contrary; the necessity of altering - 


the construction of all one-horse sleighs, the 
thills of which are now placed in accordance 
with the present manner of turning out. He is 
however in favor of the driver changing his 
seat to the left, that he may better keep his ve- 
hicle from collision. He gives an additional 
reason for this in the fact that the step upon 
carriages is on the left side, and if a lady is first 


handed in, the driver must crowd past her to 
his place on the right—not easily done in these 


crinoline times. He has practised driving seat- 
ed on the left for years, and likes it much better. 

Perhaps our correspondent can use the whip 
well with his left hand, otherwise both he and 
his lady would occasionally find it awkward 
business for him to give a strong right-handed 
blow, while seated on the left, The necessary 
change in sleighs would cost less in the end 
than the damage resulting from collisions—par- 
ticularly in crowded cities, and as for laws and 
customs, they should be helps and not hindran- 
ces to improvement. If the propriety of a 
change of custom be generally agreed up@n, it 
will not take long to make all needed legislation, 
and to re-model the one-horse sleighs when used. 
After hearing both sides pretty fully, we adhere 
to our position on the question, and all things 
considered, it is better to “ Turn out to the left,” 





manish 

“Y.” of Saratogo Springs, N. Y., communicates 
his experience to the American Agriculturist as fol- 
lows: I have been for a number of years, a 
successful cultivator of Lima beans, and now 
give you my modus operandi. My poles, which 
are dwarf maple, hickory, etc., say nine or ten 
feet in hight, are cut, leaving their tops on. 
These poles (which I put under cover in the 
Winter,) usually remain sound five or six years. 
Early in the Spring, I have my bean patch 
well worked, then have holes dug, say two feet 
by eighteen inches, then dump into each hole, 
about 4a bushel of fresh horse manuge, cover 
with rich earth; then, with the aid of & erowbar, 
set the poles, and plant the seed in a cirele around 
each—say half a dozen beans, with the eyes 
downward. These, after they get beyond the 
reach of grubs, I thin out, leaving three in a hill, 
and I have never failed in raising a good crop. 
True, Iam compelled at times to cover them 
up nights, by placing newspapers around them, 
held down by stones or lumps of dirt, to protect 
them from frost, but Iam well repaid for the 
trouble. I can raise from the same number of 
hills, with brush on the poles, more than double the 
quantity of beans that can be raised on the old- 
fashioned crowbar pole. 


a 
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For the American Agriculturist, 


Good Way to Make an Asparagus Bed, 


With a two-horse plow turn a deep furrow 
each way, this will open a ditch two feet wide 
to the depth of the soil. Then run the plow 
in the bottom of the furrow and loosen the clay, 
or subsoil, as deep as possible, and throw this 
out with a shovel upon one side. Place.in the 
ditch six inches of half rotten manure, cover it 
with a slight coat of the soil, then make a small 
mound of sand or fine earth (sand is best), every 
two feet, in the center of the ditch. Set the 
crown of the plant upon it, and cover with sand 
slightly; then shovel or plow the soil over the 
plants three inches deep, which will bring the 
surface level again. Next take the plow and 
one horse and run close to this row,: throwing 
the soil from it, then turn the other way and 
throw thesubsoil on the first planted row where 
it may remain. Clean out this second ditch with 
the shovel and proceed to plant the asparagus 
roots as before; and in the same manner ex- 
tend the bed to any desired size. 

The planting should be done in the Fall, and 
the clay that is thrown on the top will be pul- 
verized by the frost and sufficiently enriched by 
a coat of four inches of manure, which should be 
spread over the bed as soon as the frost has de- 
composed the clay upon the bed. This I think 
the cheapest way of making a good bed, for it 
must be made deep to be durable. One-year-old 
plants are best. I have them now from seed ob- 
tained from the American Agriculturist last Spring, 
that have a circle of roots over a foot in length. 
By setting them upon a cone as described above, 
they are placed exactly in their natural position, 
with the ends inclined downward towards the 
manure and moisture ; and the earth coming in 
closest contact with them. And, by the way, 
this is the proper plan for setting all kinds of 
plants, or trees, that have fibrous roots, between 
which the earth will not readily pass, the great 
object being to get the earth in closest contact 
with the roots. A-good coat of manureand salt 
should be spread over the asparagus bed every 
Fall; and it will produce for an age. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


Shall we Teach Agriculture in Common 
Schools ? 
sessilis 

This question has been agitated, more partic- 
ularly in New-England, for the last few years, 
and from the multiplicity of articles upon the 
subject in the papers from this quarter, we 
sce is still up for discussion. Manuals have 
been prepared and those who publish school- 
books and understand the engineering necessary 
to get them introduced to the school, are the 
busy advocates of this branch of agricultural 
reform. To show precisely what is aimed at, 
we quote the words of one of these reformers 
as given in an agricultural address. 

“Botany, or the study of plants, grains and 
vegetables, should be a prominent study in our 
common schools, commenced with the alpha- 
bet, and continued to graduation, so that every 
boy and girl 14 years of age, can not only tell the 
growth and food of every grain and grass and 
vegetable, but also what soil and season, and 
fertilizers are best for it. Chemistry also should 
be studied from the earliest period to the latest, 
as we now study arithmetic and geography. It 
is vastly more important fora person to know 
the prime gases than the prime numbers. Arith- 
metic, geography, and grammar, are studied to 
the neglect of other more important and attrac- 
tive branches of knowledge. Teachers should 
be trained in our Normal schools not in Algebra 
and geometry only or chiefly, but in botany and 
chemistry, and meteorology.” 

If we understand this reformer aright, he 
would have all the natural sciences which have 
a bearing upon husbandry taught in the free 
schools, and have the children indoctrinated in 
these sciences, by the time they are fourteen. 
Botany is of no more use to a farmer than zool- 
ogy, entomology, geology, and perhaps we 
should add ichthyology and coychology. If it 
is profitable for him to understand the science 
of plants, it must also be useful for him to know 
something of the insects that destroy them. 
Fish and shells make excellent manure, and so 
would come appropriately under the young farm- 
er’s studies. But these are only the auxiliary 
sciences to the great study of husbandry, a bus- 
iness that requires more varied knowledge than 
almost any other avocation. 

The unreasonableness of the demand of these 
reformers is apparent, if we consider that chil- 
dren in the free schools have already more stud- 
jes than they can master in the brief period of 
attendance. It-is not profitable or hardly safe 
to senda child to the drill of the school room be- 
fore he is seven years of age. Before this age, 
his best place is in the nursery and the open air, 
attending to physical growth. Surely, the seven 
years previous to fourteen are not too long a 
period to master the branches usually taught in 
the free schools. A farmer should know how 
to read and write well, or he might not be able 
to keep posted in the various branches of nat- 
ural science, after he commenced business. He 
should be ready at figures, or his pecuniary af- 
fairs might suffer loss. The farmer sustains cer- 
tain relations to society and is as liable as other 
men to be called to fill positions of trust and re- 
sponsibility. It is therefore important that he 
should know how to use good English, whether 
he get the “prime gases” in due order or not, 

The natural-sciences are appropriately studied 
in our higher schools «nd colleges. Men and 
women of adult years and with all the advan- 
tages of laboratories, collections of specimens, 
accomplished lecturers, and months if. not 
years of study, are only able to get the first 
principles: of these sciences. So little pro- 
gress is made in the ordinary college course of 





study, that unless a young man has a peculiar 
taste for these studies and pursues them zeal- 
ously in his vacations, and after graduation, they 
are never of much practical value to him. They 
make him more intelligent, and the discipline is 
valuable, but he does not so far master these 
sciences in his college course, as to make them 
of much use, or to make him a fit teacher of 
them. How then can it be expected that a 
child of fourteen is to get knowledge enough of 
these sciences to be of great advantage to him. 
We have not the teachers of requisite knowl- 
edge to instruct children in these studies, even 
if it were desirable. Most graduates when called 
to teach any one of these branches as a spec- 
ialty, feel the need of extra preparation and 
training to fit them for their work. Much less 
then could it be expected of our common school 
teachers, to instruct our children in sciences they 
have never studied. It would take years of 
special training to prepare them for it, and when 
they were fitted they coyld not afford to teach 
at the wages now given in the free schools. 
Higher qualifications in the teacher, of course 
imply the necessity of higher remuneration. 
Then we have not the conveniences for teach- 
ing these sciences in our common school houses, 
and can not have them without a total change 
in our system of education. The teacher of 
chemistry needs his laboratory with some ap- 
paratus, lamps, retorts, blow pipes, jars, earths, 
metals, etc. All the natural sciences need ap- 
paratus and specimens, to be studied with profit. 
We can not have these in the school house, for 
it is not built for the purpose. Any effort to 
introduce these studies would naturally divert 
the minds of the children from the branches 
commonly taught, which are necessary for all 
classes. It would result in a smattering of 
knowledge without thoroughness in any thing. 
Then it would inevitably provoke the jealousy 
of other classes not engaged in farming. The 
shoemaker and the blacksmith would be afraid 
that the children of farmers would have more 
than their share of the teacher's attention, if 
the study were optional; and if it were compul- 
sory, it would breed a rebellion, and oust the 
teacher or school committee. Every one who 
has had much experience in the management 
of these schools, can see that the thing would 
not work. Itis a common school, and only for 
those studies which are the common want of all. 
We want as a preparation for entrance to ag- 
ricultural schools, pupils well drilled in the 
branches now taught in the common school, and 
the time now allotted to these studies is none 
too long. Farmers should stand upon a level 
with other classes in these studies, as well as 
have special knowledge of their own business. 
This will have to be learned in schools special- 
ly devoted to agriculture, and upon the farm. 
Though this will not be so well for manufac- 
turers of school books, we have no doubt it will 
be better for farmers. A NEwW-ENGLANDER. 


REMARKS ON THE ABOVE.—It appears to us 
that in the above article the writer has taken 
rather too strong ground, though probably right 
in the main. The common branches, reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, and geography, 
should certainly be the first studies, and be well 
mastered. But along with these, partly as a 
recreation perhaps, may well be introduced 
easy’ primary lessons in chemistry, in what is 
termed Natural Philosophy, in botany, physiol- 
ogy, and geology. The teacher is poorly fitted 
for his or her sphere of Jabor who can not give 
to a whole school at least some “talks” on these 
branches. If not prepared todo so, he should 





omit some evening parties and “study up.” 
Fifteen or twenty minutes time in the school 
room daily devoted to a short talk on these 
branches, will scarcely retard progress in other 
studies, and will afford a pleasant relief to both 
scholars and teachers. <A little knowledge of 
the elements, of physiology or the care of the 
body, of the first principles of natural philoso- 
phy, of botany or tlie structure and growth of 
plants, of geology or the way soils are made 
up and arranged, will awaken interest and in- 
quiry, cultivate a taste for these studies, and be- 
getan important habit of observation—to say 
nothing of the practical utility to the future citi- 
zen, of even a little such knowledge. The trite 
saying, that ‘a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing,” is false asa rule. The great mass of chil- 
dren will never get any idea of these useful and in- 
teresting sciences, if it be not got in the common 
school before the age of fourteen. A few ideas 
inculeated there, will lead to useful reading, 
thought and investigation, afterward—to the 
less reading of trashy, exciting novels. Not 
much apparatus is required. A few very sim- 
ple experiments are enough to awaken interest, 
andexplain the first principles. The best chem- 
istry class we ever examined was one of boys 
and girls in a common school, from 12 to 16 
years old. The teacher expended on simple ma- 
terials, $8, contributed by a few individuals. 
The first electrical machine we ever saw (and a 
very effective one it was), we made while yet in 
the public school, with materials found wholly 
on the farm, except a single glass jar for the 
main cylinder. For a guide we had an old 
Comstock’s philosophy sent as a present by an 
Eastern friend.—O. J. 

ee hee 


Profit of Sheltering Manure. 
Dat ogos 

It is now pretty well settled by the experi- 
ments of intelligent agriculturists, that manure 
protected from the weather is much better than 
that which has lain for six months or more in 
the open yard. Every farmer who has cleaned 
out under his stable floor where there was no 
cellar, or has used the manure made on the floor 
of the sheep barn or shed, has had occasion to 
suspect as much. Crops fertilized with such 
protected manure started with great vigor, show- 
ing a dark green color, and pushed on rapidly 
to maturity. There must be something in such 
manure that the unsheltered article loses. 

An English experiment shows that manure 
which was kept covered by nine inches of earth, 
produced several bushels more of grain per acre 
than the same amount of manure applied to the 
same extent of Jand, but which had lain exposed 
to the weather during the Winter. Another 
experiment showsa difference of about four 
tuns or nearly one hundred bushels, between 
the produce of two acres in potatoes, the one 
of which had 20 loads of covered, and the other 
20 loads of uncovered manure. 

A gain of fifty bushels of potatoes to the acre, 
just from the difference in the quality of the ma- 
nure, is worth looking after. It will be seen 
that this is nearly all clear profit. There is no 
more expense for seed, for handling manure, or 
for tillage. The only additional item would be 
the increased labor of harvesting. The convic- 
tion that the housing of manure is good econo- 
my is pretty general, and yet not a fourth part 
of our farmers pay any attention to it. The 
open yard without a barn cellar, and even with- 
out sheds, is still a very common spectacle. 

The best substitute for lack of cellar is a cov- 
ering of earth, ormuck, for the manure, as fast 
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as it is collected. Ifthe open yard were kept 
well supplied with muck, and the manure were 
to be plowed under every month but without 
draining off, it would not waste much. Where 
straw is plenty, as in the wheat growing dis- 
tricts, it makes a very good coyering for manure. 
This is the practice of some of the best man- 
agers. But it requires a much larger quantity 
of straw than most of our farmers have for lit- 
ter. The straw is thrown out frequently, and 
the yard is kept nearly dry for the cattle to lie 
on. Muck usually costs nothing except the 
drawing and hauling, and rightly managed it 
makes a good protection for manure. It should 
be scattered frequently over the yards and un- 
der the sheds, and the heaps kept well covered. 

A Caution.—A Canadian subscriber to the 
Agriculturist complains that he has followed our 
advice, and that his manure dried up, heated, 
and was nearly spoiled—in other words it “ fire- 
fanged.” This reminds us to repeat, that while 
no liquids should be allowed to run from the 
manure heap, it should always be kept moist. The 
heap should be frequently examined, and if 
found drying out, water should be added. The 
best plan is to pile the manure in a tight vault 
or excavation that will hold the liquids. If not 
under a roof, a cover of loose boards will an- 
swer, as a little rain falling through will do no 
harm. Then, as often as needed, pump up or dip 
up with a bucket, the liquid from below and 
spread it over the heap. This liquid manure 
will hasten the decomposition of the straw and 
other coarse materials, and all the heap will be 
equally rich. 
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The “Dakota Potato,” or Ground Nut.— 


(Aptos Tuberosa.) 
a 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

This plant, Eaton, in his Botany, more than 
thirty years ago, said: “ought to be generally 
cultivated.” And it appears by the December 
Agriculturist, others have taken the hint, as 
well as the undersigned, in making the trial. 
Six or eight years ago I procured some of the 
tubers from the State of Maine, and some also 
from this immediate vicinity, (Middletown, Ct.,) 
and planted them in my garden, but I am sorry 
to say my success has been poorindeed. So far 
as my own experiments can be relied on, they do 
not appear to improve by cultivation, in the least, 
nor even to grow as well as they do in the wild 
state. I have not yet been able in my garden to 
produce tubers as large as are often found in 
their native situation. I purpose to continue the 
experiment a few years longer, however. J. J. 
(en 2) ees gee 


Sweet Potatoes in Ireland. 


“Hibernia” inquires if sweet potatoes will 
flourish on his farm near Belfast, in the North 
of Ireland. We judge not. If we remember 
rightly, the soil thereabouts is not sufficiently 
sandy and warm. A light, moderately sandy, 
warm soil suits this crop best, though we have 
grown them well on a pretty stiffloam, by high 
hilling. Probably, however, the soil would 
answer, if there were sufficient sunlight. In the 
sea-girt islands of Great Britain the air is 
almost always moist, and bright skies, warm 
clear days, such as the sweet potato flourishes 
best under, are not the general rule there. Per- 
haps the longer absence of frost, owing to the 
proximity of the never-freezing ocean, may in 
part make up for the less sunlight. It would be 
well to try the experiment. The common Nan- 
semond variety can be Pygehased ins our mar- 








kets. These, packed in dry sand in a box, and 
kept from freezing, can be carried over at any 
time during Winter. Put them into boxes of 
earth in a green-house or hot-bed in March, and 
abundant sprouts will start out. When 6 to 10 
inches high, break them off from the tuber, 
keeping as many fine roots on the stems as pos- 
sible, and transplant out into high hills or 
ridges, when the soil is warm and danger of 
frost past. The ground should be well sup- 
plied previously with thoroughly rotted ma- 
nure. For directions, see American Agriculturist 
for April, 1862, (vol. 21, page 108), and an ar- 
ticle to be published a month or two hence. 





For the American Agriculturist. 
An Iowa Corn-Marker. 
pee a tae 

Iowa is well adapted to the cultivation of 
corn, yet many are so careless that weeds often 
get the mastery, hence they get a poor remuner- 
ation for their hard toil. One great reason is, 
that after fitting the land for seeding, they spend 
several days in “ furrowing outeach way,” with 
a shovel plow, jogging along in a zigzag manner, 
so crooked that a squirrel can hardly find the 
rows after it comes up. This requires much 
labor, and is of no benefit except in making 
easy planting. The.corn is placed too deep to 
feel the warmth of the sun when it needs it the 
most, and the farmer has to wait too long for 
the corn to get large enough to keep from cov- 
ering it up the first time through with a plow or 
cultivator. Corn needs light, air, and warmth 
to vegetate and grow rapidly; to obtain these 
abundantly I can not think a deep furrow fa- 
vorable. My way is to plow deep and har- 
row lightly to level the surface, then make a 
marker after this fashion—Take two hard- 
wood poles, or scantling, fourteen feet long, lay 
them parallel, and pin to them at right angles 
four blocks two feet long and two inches thick, 
at a distance of three and-a-half feet apart. Slant 
off the front ends of these blocks, making them 
like sled runners. Turn the apparatus over, 
fasten a tongue to the middle of front pole, and 
the marker is complete. Hitch on the horses, 
take your place on the center of the marker and 
drive on until the field is marked in one direc- 
tion; then cross-mark in the same way. Stakes 
should be set at each end of the lot to guide by, 
instead of merely trying to run parallel with the 
last mark. Fifteen acres can thus be marked 
each way in a day. C. J. RHODES, 

Tama Co., Iowa. 
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How Corn is Made in Egypt (TIl.). 


[The following plain, straight-forward account 
of the common mode of cultivating corn in 
Southern Illinois, from Wm. O. Marvin, of Ran- 
dolph Co., will give a partial picture of farm 
life there, and perhaps afford a hint or two. 
The plan described is doubtless susceptible of 
improvement. A brief description of the meth- 
ods pursued in different sections, not only with 
corn but other crops, would be useful to others: ] 


“We prefer for Indian corn, wheat stubble un- 
broken until plowed for planting in the Spring: 
First, the cut worms trouble it very little ; second, 
should the season be dry it bears the drouth 
much better than our other lands; and 
third, such land is most easily kept clean. 
The plowing should be at least eight -inches 
deep, and all the growth of weeds.and grass be 
turned to the bottom. After it is well broken, 


we lay it off one way in rows four feet apart, and / 


5 to6 inches deep, with a one horsé plow. It is 
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then crossed with the marker, making six rows 
to the round. Our children usually drop the 
seed. Some cover it by throwing on one, and 
some two furrows with the small plow, and just 
before it is up, harrow it down level. Others 
cover with the harrow alone. Others cover by 
dragging a suitable flag stone across thé rows, 
which is by no means a bad way, as we have no 
stones in our fields to interfere with culture. 
But we think the hoe is the best implement of 
all to cover with, and this is the only use we 
make of the hoe in producing the crop. 

When the corn is up so that it can be worked, 
we remove the front tooth (or share) from a cul- 
tivator, and with a span of horses run it astride 
the rows, first one way, and then across. This 
works the soil between the rows, and ‘lose up 
to the hills, in both directions, leaving it clean 
and in a condition little inferior to the best hoe- 
ing, and the hills are made around the corn. 
[This lets in the sun to warm the roots and pro- 
mote their growth.] The labor is not half that 
of hoeing. The after culture depends upon 
circumstances. If rains harden the surface, the 
plow may be required, After plowing, a one- 
horse cultivator is run between the rows to lev- 
el off the surface, as we prefer flat culture to 
high ridging around the hills. By the above pro- 
cess we get, in common years, from 40 to 60 bush- 
els per acre, according to the quality and con- 
dition of the soil.” 


Change the Locality of Seed—An Exam- 
ple of Selection. 
—_——_@e—- 

A contributor to the American Agriculturist 
writes thus: It is the general testimony, of 
those who have tried it, that the productiveness 
of seeds of many crops~among which may be 
mentioned wheat, corn, and potatoes—is greatly 
increased by changing their locality. Will it 
not be well for farmers to bear this inmind now, 
and not wait until some unlooked-for delay may 
chance to embarrass Spring work? Perhaps 
the benefit is not owing so much to change in 
latitude or longitude, as to change of soil. If 
not, then it will do as well to exchange with 
some neighbor who has seed raised on a differ- 
ent soil. But what has been proved, is safest, 
and those who can procure seed from a distance 
should do so. It is not too early to be looking 
about, and making arrangements to that. effect. 

[That to change the locality of seed is beneficial, 
seems to be the general opinion, and therefore 
it is reasonable to suppose there must be some- 
thing in it, though we do not understand why 
this is so, nor are we certain that the popular 
opinion is not an erroneous one. On our old 
paternal homestead the same varieties of wheat, 
corn, and potatoes, were grown continuously, 
perhaps for twenty years or more, and instead 
of deterioration in quality or product, there was 
a constant improvement, so much so that most 
of the wheat raised was in demand forseed. A 
system of selection was followed. No potatoes 
smallér than hens’ eggs, and no over-grown tu- 
bers, were planted. The seed wheat was obtain- 
ed by hand-screening, with o sieve made spec 
ially for the purpose which retained about one 
third of the largest and plumpest kernels, The 
two-thirds passing through the sieve was still 
first grade in the market, at least after this selec- 
tion of seed had been practiced a few years, Ep.] 








Why is a wéman mending her husband's 
clothing after he ‘has retired to rest, like the 
enemy of the human race? Because she is 
sowing fares while the good man is asleep. 
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1. Valparaiso Squash. 2. California Squash. $8. Hubbard Squash. 4. Crook-neck Squash. 
10. Gourd from Hindostan, new. 


Marrow. 8. Green Striped Bush. 9. Lagenaria Vitata. 
16. Hercules’ Club. 17. Artichoke Gourd. 


The Gourd Family. 

Few persons, except professional seedsmen, 
have an idea of the number of varieties belong- 
ing to the gourd tribe, named Cucurbitacee by 
botanists. Until recently, comparatively little 
attention has been paid to their cultivation, ex- 
cept in the case of the squashes and pumpkins, 
which occupy time-honored places in the gar- 
den and the field. Within a few years, fancy 
and ornamental gourds have been coming into 
favor for decorative purposes, and their number 
and beauty have been greatly increased by im- 
portation from foreign countries, and hybridiza- 
tion with old varieties. The recent exhibition 
of these vegetables at the Office of the American 
Agriculturist, called out a most beautiful display. 
About one hundred different kinds of the gourd 
family were represented, from the Mammoth 
Valparaiso Squash weighing 2704 lbs., to the di- 
minutive striped gourd, that when full grown 

*scarcely equals a black walnut in size. 

The above engraving, drawn from specimens 
at our exhibition, shows some of the more 
curious and otherwise noteworthy varieties. 
Part of these will be recognized as established 
favorites in the garden and on the table: others 
are new and striking. The specimen numbered 
5, the Turban Squash, bears a striking resem- 
blance to a Turkish head-dress, and from its 
beautiful coloring is a most attractive object. 
It is also edible, and by some considered to be 
of fine quality. No. 13, the Sandwich Island 


Squash, was trained while growing, into a good 
resemblance to a swan without wings; the bill 
is well represented by the stem. No. 10, is a new 
and singular specimen raised by W. F. Heins, 
from seed sent to the Agricultwrist office from 
Hindostan. From its pungent quality we sus- 
pect it belongs rather to the capsicum family 


18. Long Orange Gourd. 





1l. Mock Orange. 
19. Cucumis Dipsacius, Japan. 


than to the cucurbite. No. 19, might be called 
the ‘vegetable caterpillar.’ It is about three 
inches long and half an inch in diameter, of 
bright green color, and thickly studded with 
stiff hairy spines. It was grown from seed re- 
ccived from Japan. We have no knowledge of 
the use made ofit there. It forms a unique or- 
nament. No. 18, the long orange gourd with 
dark green bottom, is one of the most pleasing 
varieties for ornament.. The vine trained upon 
a rustic trellis or over rock-works in some cor- 
ner of the grounds, is a beautiful object when 
laden with its rich parti-colored fruit, and the 
gourds when ripened are very attractive. The 
markings of green are varied with each speci- 
men, making them still more pleasing. The 
different kinds of gourds are so easily hybrid- 
ized, that it is less difficult to procure an #most 
endless number of sorts, than to preserve any 
desired variety true to the original. It can only 
be done by covering the flowers designed for 
seed, with some protection against insects, and 
fertilizing them with pollen of their own spe- 
cies. A single bee entering a blossom may 
bring with him pollen from several different 
species gathered in other localities, and thus 
impregnate the flower and cause its seed to vary. 

Attractive as are the ornamental features of 
the gourd family, most of our readers will be 
more particularly interested in edible varieties. 
For excellence both as a sauce and for pies, the 
Hubbard squash (No. 3 in the engraving) still 
remains at the head of the list. It has madeits 
way but slowly into the markets. Its dark green 
color gives the idea of unripeness, and we have 
known parties growing it for the first time, to 
throw away the fruit and pronounce it a hum- 
bug, supposing the season to be too short for 
its maturity. But after having once become 
acquainted with its excellence, its color is no 


5. Turban, or Turk’s-head Squash. 
12. Pear Gourd. 
20. Cucurbita Striata. 








6. Golden Winter Scallop. 7. Vegetable 
13. Sandwich Island Gourd. 14, 15. Unknown. 
23. Bottle Gourd. 24. Boston Marrow Squash. 


longer an objection. Next to the Hubbardstands 
the Boston Marrow, already so well known as 
to need no description. With this, perhaps, 
even superior to it for pies, the African squash 
takes rank. It is much larger than the Mar- 
rgw, but this is rather an objection for ordina- 
ry family use. One specimen could hardly be 
wholly used before spoiling. 

The cultivation of squashes and pumpkins is 
not difficult, though a few important particulars 
must receive attention to secure the best results. 
Being mostly natives of tropical climates they 
should have a warm situation, as a southern ex- 
posure, or under protection of a building or 
high wall. It will be very advantageous to start 
them early in a hot-bed or in the house, and 
transplant them when they have attained the 
third leaf. Ofcourse, there should be great care 
to leave the roots entire, and the earth around 
them undisturbed. An easy way of accomplish- 
ing this is to scoop out large turnips, fill them 
with rich earth, and plant one seed in each. 
When ready to transplant, cut off the bottom of 
the turnip, and the roots will soon find their 
way out; the remaining substance of the tur- 
nips will decay and feed the plants. 

The best soil for growing these vegetables, is a 
deep, warm, sandy loam, well enriched with 
stable manure. Not only should the hill be 
made rich, but also the surrounding soil where 
the vines will send out rootlets to gather nour- 
ishment. Too little room is usually allowed to 
each plant. They need space enough to run 
without crowding and shading each other. The 
area required will of course depend upon ‘the 
kind cultivated. It is a good plan to sow at in- 
tervals a number of extra seeds in each hill as 
food for insects, which will attack the young 
plants, and leave the first to grow too strong to 
be consumé@d by thengg¢hey can be easily thinned 
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out as needed. More minute directions for 
treatment of the vines will be given at the ap- 
propriate season, in our Calerdar of Operations. 


, 
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About Earth or “Angle” Worms. 


——_o— 





The common earth worm (Lumbricus terrestris), 
has no eyes, feet, or other external appendages, 
and the head differs from the tail only in being 
more narrow and pointed. Its stomach consists 
of two pouches, and the alimentary canal ex- 
tends from stem to stern. At about one third 
of its length from the mouth, there is a sort of 
belt, encircling the body, consisting of from six 
to nine rings, among’which lie the organs of 
reproduction. As the worm is hermaphrodite, 
each individual carries this belt. It has the 
senses only of taste and touch, the latter being 
acute, as everybody knows who has touched 
it on peering from its hole. Its taste is coarse, 
since it feeds upon the soil it lives in, swallow- 
ing it and its half-decayed organic substances, 
and passing them through its body. 

It is not certainly known whether these worms 
breed oftener than once a year. They produce 
their young sometimes from eggs, and some- 
times already hatched. The eggs are laid ata 
considerable depth inthe ground, and in clus- 
ters. They are laid mostly in the Spring, and 
hatched in June or July. The 
egg is about the size of a pea, a) &@ 
elliptical, with a tubular hole “¢ > 
at one end, through which the 
young escapes. In the cut an- 
nexced, a representsan egg, b the c 
same after the embryo becomes visible, and c the 
same with the worm beginning to shift for itself. 

The common notion that if this worm be cut 
into any number of pieces, each portion will 
live and soon become a perfect worm, is hardly 
true. But if any part of its body be cut off be- 
hind the belt, the remainder will be reproduced. 
If, however, it is cut in two at the belt, or be- 
tween the belt and the head, it is sure to die. 

The natural uses of the worm seem to be to 
furnish food for moles, frogs, toads, snakes, birds, 
fishes, and some kinds of insects. It is some- 
times asserted that they are useful to vegetatign, 
by boring the earth and loosening it, rendering 
it permeable to air and moisture, and even 
adding to the depth of the soil. But ‘this is 
probably a mistake. The frequent boring of 
the ground makes the adjacent partsfirmer. The 
worm-casts thrown up above the worm-holes 
are water-tight, and so prevent the descent of 
water into them. Their subsoiling does not 
amount to much. On the other hand, they do 
positive injury. They disfigure walks and lawns 
by their casts, and eat into roots of plants, es- 
peciaily those which are feeble. 

These worms can be destroyed wherever they 
congregate in considerable numbers. As they 
are quite thin-skinned, any hot or caustic liquid 
will kill them. Anexcellent caustic is made by 
dissolving quick-lime in water, at the rate of 
half a pound of lime to six quarts of water, to 
be applied through a common sprinkling pot. 
Wherever worm-casts appear, sweep these off 
with a stiff broom, and then apply the caustic 
freely. In ashort time, the worms will come 
to the surface, and die. 
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' VARIETIES OF THE HoRsE-CHESTNUT.—The 
number of species and varieties is greater than 
is commonly supposed. Beside the common 
one, with white flowers, tipped with pin, there 
is a sturlet, atid a rose-colored, a double white, 





Michaux’s, Whiteley’s red, a cut-leaved, and the 
common Buckeye. These belong to the genus 
4isculus. If we include that of Pavia, which is 
smooth-fruited, we have a yellow-flowered, a 
red, a pendulous dwarf red, a downy-leayved, 
a purple, a flesh-colored, etc., etc. The scarlet 
is particularly fine. We have seen a striking 
effect produced by grafting the alternate limbs 
of the old white with the scarlet; the result 
was a brilliant, mammoth bouquet. 





Important List of Pear Trees for the 

Vicinity of New-York, Ripening in — 

Succession through 5 to 6 Months, 

In the previous volume we have frequently. 
referred to the Fruit Girewers’ meetings held 
weekly at the office of the American Agriculturist, 
on each Thursday at 1 o’clock P. M. Though 
ahwost. entirely informal’ in their character, the 
discussions of matters pertaining to fruit grow- 
ing have been highly interesting and valuable. 

Several weeks since we suggested to the 
gentlemen present, the desirableness of agreeing 
upon a list of varieties of pears for family use— 
with some regard to marketing, and toripeningin 


succession throughout the entire season—which 
could be recommended at least for the vicinity’ 


of New-York City. The:importance of such a 
selection was urged in view of the greatly in- 
creased general interest in fruit growing, and 
from the fact that the list of trees grown by nur- 
serymen has become so extended as to require 
no little pomological knowledge to select a good 
assortment from their crowded catalogues. We 
also desired such a list as a reply to very nu- 
merous inquiries from our readers for a list of 
good pears for family use, and for market. 

A competent Committee was appointed, and 
a request made that as many as could make it 
convenient should present lists of 20 varieties, 
with the number of each recommended to make 
up an assortment of 100 trees. Such lists were 


| furnished at subsequent meetings by Charles 


Downing, Parsons & Co., T. W. Field, W. 8. 
Carpenter, A. 8. Fuller, Dr. Ward, J. G. Bergen, 
and others, all practical fruit growers of large 
experience. These lists were compared and 
their merits fully discussed at six successive 
meetings. The following list was finally agreed 
upon and recommended almost unanimously. 
Reference was had specially to varieties known 
to be successful in the region of country around 
New-York City, but the list, with slight modi- 
fications, is valuable for the whole country: 
LIST ADOPTED BY THE FRUIT GROWERS MEETING. 








2 Doyenne @’Ete.............. July 15 to Aug. 10 
2 Beurre Giffard Ang: 1%. 
4 TYBOM......ccceccccsees od rn, cnn ae 
10 Bartlett........2. sescsecees So Sept. 15 
4 Belle Lucrative............ ae 15 
6 Flemish Beauty............ Senn: Pe 
4 Louise Bonne de Jersey..... “ 10% Oct. 10 
A Becleels:< i: si wesivewscine vices $6 BiG A os 
4 St. Michael Archange....... “ 15% “% 15 
6 Beurre: Bowes... os. cose Oct. 1 Noy. 1 
10 Duchesse d’Angouleme.... “ 1“ “ 20 
A REKZED 5 «0+ nbs, s 00092000000 ee ee ee 
6 Beurre d’Anjou............ ve ee, ea 
4 Beurre Clairgeau. . “ 15" Dec, 15 
4 Beurre Diel.. $) Sess 1 
4 Urbaniste.... Oct. . Nov. 
4 De Tongres.. a “ Dec. 15. 
4 Winter Nelis.. amar: Dec. 
8 Lawrences. ..5- 45-2 >ss0v00s sf = “ 
6 Vicar of Winkfield......... 2 p3 Jan, 


The Urbaniste was adopted with the under- 
standing that it comes late into bearing, and the 
De Tongres was added as promising exceedingly 
well, though not sufficiently proved to warrant 
an unqualified recommendation. 

The Louise Bonne, Duchesse, Beurre Diel, and 
Vicar, were considered bést on qttince, while 


or up finely, and are of fine flayo: 





Bartlett, Flemish Beauty, Seckel, Beurre Bose, 
Beurre Clairgeau, De Tongres, Winter Nelis 
and Lawrence, were recommended on pear, or 
double worked on quince. The remainder of 
the list may be on either pear or quince. 

At first, strong objections were raised against 
the Vicar of Winkfield, on account of quality, 
but these were over-ruled by those who explain- 
ed that they were not generally well ripened. 
Some specimens exhibited, though prematurely 
ripe, were pronounced really fine, with a spright- 
liness not found in many other sorts. Pears of 
this variety should be picked late, put in a cool 
cellar or other place; and. be kept until the first, 
or middle of December; then after exposing for 


one week in a moderately warm Tone, MAY 0 col- 


when but few others are to be had. hi 

be kept back until the middle of January. "The 
Vicar is one of the most vigorous: growers and 
constant producers of large crops that w@have. 

‘Tere was much discussion over the Beurre 
Bosc—the nurserymen, while admitting all its 
good qualities, say. it costs twice as much to 
raise. as many other sorts, and they fear if.a 
person plants out two-year old trees, he will lose 
half .of them, so difficult aye they to carry 
through the first few years of growth. After be- 
coming established, and especially on branches 
of large trees, this sort does pretty well, and the 
quality of the fruit is of such excellence, that it 
finally received a strong vote. 

Persons wishing to plant 50 trees can take 
half the various kinds named in the above list, 
or if they do not wish so great a variety, let 
them select from those having the highest num- 
bers, keeping in mind the succession in maturing. 


For Peach Trees. 


oie 

A correspondent of the American Agrieulturist 
writes thus: B. F. Seaver of Orange Co., N. 
J., whose peach trees had not borne fruit for 
several years, had a good crop the past year, 
some trees yielding 3 to 4 bushels each, and the 
trees were very thrifty. He attributes his suc- 
cess to the application of a method recommend- 
ed to him by Mr. Plummer of Newark. In 
early Spring, as soon as the frost began to come 
out of the ground, a teaketileful of scalding-hot 
water was poured over the crotch of each tree, 
(the crotch being generally not far up from the 
ground.) The water circulating round the 
trunk enters the ground, and_ kills the grubs 
which produce the “yellows” later in the sea- 
son. A small puddle hole in the ground around 
the base of the trunk should first be made, to 
hold the water as it falls, and if you will exam- 
ine afterwards, you will find the dead worms. 
You can’t have the water too hot, and need 
have no fear of injuring the bark of the trees. 
Of course the excellent fruit season had much 
to do with the large crop realized last year, but 
as several duplicate trees of previous years, in 
the same locality, had died of yellows, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose. the above operation had a 
good effect. [We can not affirm that the hot 
water was useless, but we can hardly see how it 
could be beneficial. It could not of course run 
up into the holes of borers, and if it did, it 
would not be hot enough to disturb them. after 
running down the trunk, Other insects would 
hardly be found on the surface at a time when 
the frost is just coming out of the ground. A 
continuous stream of hot water would be likely 
to soon destroy the vitality of the bark. Per- 
haps we are wrong, but without the success of 
the method in other years than the past one, we 
should not recommend it for general adoption.) 
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Curious Trees. 

Useful trees have their place, and so do orna- 
mental trees. But in addition to these there isa 
class which may be called distinctively curious ; 
and of these a few notes may be interesting : 

The Cow Tree is a native of Venzuela, South 
America. It is often found growing on the 
poorest and most rocky soil. Its leaves are dry 
and leathery in appearance, and for several 
months of the year not a shower falls to moisten 
its roots and branches. Yet, by piercing the 
bark, it yields a liquid resembling milk, which 
is sweet and nourishing. At sunrise, this fluid 
seems to be especially abundant, and at this 
hour the natives go to the trees in great num- 
bers to get their daily supply. 

The Sorrowful Tree is found near Bombay, 
India. It is so called, from its habit of bloom- 
ing only at night. While the sun is shining, not 
an expanded flower is visible; yet in half an 
hour after the sun is below the horizon, the tree 
is full of them. There is little beauty in them, 
though the odor is pleasant. At sunrise, the 
petals close up or drop to the ground. This 
tree, it would seem, must have some sort of re- 
lation to the night-blooming Ceres. 

‘The Dwarf Tree is found upon high lands near 
Cape Horn. Its maximum hight is two and a 
half feet, and the spread of its branches about 
four ‘feet, and a stiff, thorny mat at that. 

The Mammoth Trees of California, are worthy 
of note here. They are found three hundred 
feet high, and 29 feet in diameter at five feet 
from the ground. A hollow section of a trunk 
was lately exhibited at San Francisco, which 
presented a large carpeted room, with a piano 
and seats for forty persons. On a recent occa- 
sion, one hundred and forty children were ad- 
mitted without inconvenience. 

The Ivory Nut Tree is found in South America, 
and belongs to the palm tribe. The natives use 
it in building their huts, and out ofits nuts they 
make buttons and various trinkets. Of late 
years, the nuts have found their way to other 
countries where they are worked up into all 
sorts of fancy articles. 

The Cannon Ball Tree.—What can be more in- 
teresting than this tree in our warlike times! 
It’s a pity that it grows only in the tropics. It 
rises about sixty-five feet high, has beautiful 
crimson flowers, in clusters, and very fragrant. 
The resemblance of the fruit to cannon balls has 
given it its martial name. When fully ripe, the 
balls burst with a loud report. The shells are 
worked into cups and a great variety of other 
usefal and ornamental household utensils. 

The Bread Fruit Tree.—Here is something use- 
ful, as well as curious.. Would that it grew 
somewhere besides in the islands of the Pacific. 
The fruit attains the size of a child’s head ten 
years old. If wanted for food, it needs to be 
gathered a little befare it is fully ripe, and then 
baked, like hoecake, in hot ashes. When prop- 
erly cooked, it resembles not a little the taste or 
a good wheaten loaf. Nor is this the only use 
of the tree. Its timber is excellent for house- 
building, for making canoes and agricultural 
implements. The sap is a gummy substance, 
very useful as a pitch for caulking the seams or 
vessels. The fiber of the inner bark is used by 
the natives for making cloth., which in that cli- 
mate answers a good purpose. It is the favorite 
tree of its native region; and well it may be. 

The Upas Tree.—The “ deadly Upas,” of which 
we have all read and heard from childhood, 
which was supposed to diffuse a poisonous air, 
fatal to animals or men who came beneath its 
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branches, has no existence, and never had. The 
only possible ground for the superstition was 
this: Ona certain island of the East Indies, 
there is a valley in which there is a constant de- 
position of carbonic acid gas. This gas spreads 
itself among a few trees of the neighborhood, 
and of course, if birds, animals or men inhale 
much of this gas, it will quite surely be fatal to 
them. But this is no fault of the trees, which 
have been found to possess no poisonous quality. 

The Tallow Tree is a veritable fact. It lives in 
China, and yields an oily substance resembling 
tallow, and which answers well as a substitute 
for it. The tree is of only medium size, at ma- 
turity. It would not be hardy in America. 

The Varnish Tree is Japanese, though found, 
also, sparingly in China. This is the tree 
which produces the black Japan varnisb, so 
useful an article of commerce. It resembles, in 
general appearance, the white ash tree of this 
country. It does not furnish its peculiar liquid 
in large quantities, until nine or ten years old. 
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Tree Planting Societies. 
en ae 

Several years ago, mention was made in the 
American Agriculturist, of a Rural Art Society 
established in one of our towns, the leading ob- 
ject of which was to encourage planting road- 
sides and yards with shade-trees, and to fos- 
ter a general public taste for rural improve- 
ment. This article was copied into an influen- 
tial paper in London, with a commendatory 
note by the Editor. A year after, a gentleman 
who had read the article, was led to recall and 
re-read it. His reading set him a-thinking, and 
his thinking set him a-writing. He wrote sev- 
eral articles, urging the rural embellishment of 
London and the surrounding villages. Other 
pens became enlisted in other parts of the king- 
dom, the subject got a good airing, and some- 
thing practical is likely to grow out of it. 

One of these articles urges the formation of 
rural societies like those in America. Here are 
afew sentences: “The idea of promoting these 
objects by an association is ahappy one; and in 
this age of co-operation, such a society can 
easily be established. Owners of -property in 
and around villages would belong to such a so- 
ciety, because the embellishment would enhance 
the value of their property. Men of taste would 
belong to it, for the gratification it would afford 
them,” etc., etc. So it would seem that the good 
seed sown by our agricultural papers, often 
springs up and bears unexpected fruit. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


A Farmer on our Native Forest Trees. 





Mr. Eprror: It seems to me that there is too 
much of a rage for foreign trees and plants, to 
the neglect of the productions of our own 
country. I know, indeed, that all the good 
things are not confined to this nation, but I be- 
lieve we have enough for our own use. Not a 
few persons are fond of having a root or cut- 
ting of something which once grew on a fa- 
mous man’s estate in England or France—no 
matter whether it is adapted to our climate or 
not. They are forever hunting after something 
rare, something uncommon, something which 
ordinary people can not hope to possess. 

Now, I go in for the natives. We have here 


at home enough, and more than enough, to sat- 
isfy every reasonable desire and taste. Ifa per- 
son wants to increase his variety, here is oppor- 
tunity enough. The fact is, only a few persons 
know what a long and varied catalogue we pos- 








sess. The planters and nurserymen of England 
and the Continent are continually sending over 
here for our trees and plants, knowing them to 
be the finest that the world possesses: but are 
they not as good for us as forthem? If you 
should send an order to any intelligent nursery- 
man in England, for a dozen of his best orna- 
mental trees, irrespective of their origin, and 
adapted to a northern climate, rest assured he 
would send you, among others, the cucumber 
tree (Magnolia acuminata,). the tulip tree, white 
elm, sugar maple, hemlock, and white pine, all 
of them indigenous to North America, That’s 
worth thinking about. 

Then, there is a certain claim of self respect. 
If a person is continually undervaluing his own, 
and hankering after the things which others 
possess, it indicates weakness, and it lowers 
him in the estimation of others. Now, if we 
respect ourselves as Americans, I think we shall 
put a due estimate on our own possessions; we 
shall feel a sort of national pride in them. For 
one, I feel proud of whatever belongs to us as 
a people. Our country, in its vast extent and 
resources, in its scenery and climate and people, 
is one of which we may well think highly. 
Our civil and political institutions cost us a great 
deal to purchase, and now, much more, oh, how 
much, to maintain and preserve! Now, sir, I 
can’t help appropriating somewhat of this na- 
tional feeling to our native productions—to our 
very grasses, and grains, and fruits, and trees. 
I dearly love them, because they belong to my 
own native land. Let us all prize, more and 
more, the trees which clothe our hills and adorn 
our valleys, and the vines, shrubs, and plants, 








which smile all over the landscape. FARMER. 
rr 
Hints from Mr. Loudon. 


In turning over an odd volume of Loudon’s 
Magazine, lately, we met in his description of a 
country seat, a hint or two worth recording: 

“Here we found Thunbergia alata, in great 
luxuriance, sowing itself every year, a proof that 
it may be treated as an annual. Mavrandya Bar- 
clayana here, as in some other places, is found to 
be perfectly hardy. The top dies down to the 
greund in the Fall, but new shoots spring up 
vigorously in the Spring. And this we presume 
will prove to be the case with a multitude of 
other plants which we have not tried..... The 
collection of choice shrubs and ornamental trees 
here is remarkable, considering the limited extent 
of the place, the secret of which is, that few 
common plants or duplicates are admitted.... 
There is not a greater mistake, in planting 
pleasure grounds, than the mixing of the com- 
mon or indigenous shrubs of the country with 
foreign or improved species. It is as bad in a 
garden, as it would be in architecture to mix 
Grecian ornaments with Gothic ones.” He al- 
so speaks of thorns being tied around the stems 
of young trees to guard them from animals. 
Also, of certain plants which require an abun- 
dance of light, but can not endure the direct rays 
of thesun; these are accommodated by being 
set where they get only the light reflected from 
a high wall which had been whitewashed. 
Query: Would not this answer for rhododen- 
drons and laurels ?——Lastly, he publishes the 
letter of a head-gardener who, in speaking of 
the trenching of the ground done for planting a 
lot of young magnolias, says: ‘The subsoil on 
this place we have not yet been able to prove, 
never having gone down deeper than five feet ; but to 
that depth, it isaJl sandyloam.” Think of that, 
ye American trenchers ! Only five feet down! 
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Land on Slopes of Steep Hills. 

A subscriber of the American Agriculturist, in 
Pittsburg, Pa., inquires “what to do with a plot 
of ground on a hill side, above a stone quarry 
that prevents building a stone wall around it. 
It has a stiff clay subsoil, resting ona layer of 
red greasy clay. The surface soil is inclined to 
‘slip,’ but if it can be improved it is valuable for 
a grapery.”——Probably bastard trenching, that 
is, digging it deeply but not inverting the soil, 
and placing under-drains and surface drains so 
as to carry off washing water, would put it in 
shape for tillage. The grape vine roots, after 
once filling the soil, would help keep it in place. 
In some favorite grape localities along the Rhine, 
where peculiar qualities of wine are produced, 
but where the surface lies but a few degrees 
from a perpendicular, they even go so far as to 
place baskets of earth among the stones and 
rocks, and fill up between them with soil. The 
baskets hold the earth until the grape roots 
spread, and take their place as they decay. 

On the steep side hills around Stuttgart, in 
Wurtemberg, in many places along the Rhine, 
and among the hills between Lyons and Geneva, 
and in other places in Switzerland, France, and 
Germany, we examined vineyards upon the sides 
of hills that were naturally so steep that one 
could scarcely climb them. The usual method 
pursued is, to build stone walls along the hill, a 
few feet or rods above each other, and level off 
a plot of soil between the walls, making a suc- 
cession of terraces. Stone and bush drains are 
provided to convey currents of water that would 
otherwise wash down the soil. On the steep, 
high hills over-shadowing Stuttgart on the south, 
the terrace walls are of almost regular solid 
masonry, with cut-stone gutters to convey the 
water. The cut-stone steps leading up through 
the plots are in many cases laid solid, and hol- 
lowed out to serve as water courses during heavy 
rains. Large sums have been expended in thus 
making artificial soils, but the luxuriant crops 
of grapes, such as we saw growing, doubtless 
pay a good interest on the original outlay. These 
steep hill sides, especially when the soil is work- 
ed deep, and thus thoroughly drained as it must 
necessarily be, seem to be just the places grapes 
most delight in. There are many such locali- 
ties in our country. Hill sides, now worthless, 
may be fitted up for vines, with little more labor 
than it would pay to expend on any soil devoted 
to successful grape growing. Any suggestions 
on this topic, such as would help our Pittsburgh 
correspondent, and others similarly situated, 
~ will be acceptable. 
at @ ee 

A Compliment from John Bull. 
——~o—— 

In these days of trial, when England turns 
the cold shoulder to us, it is comforting to re- 
call the pleasant things she has said and done 
in former times. Here is a morsel: Several 
years ago, when Mr. Loudon was giving in- 
struction to a committee of gentlemen in refer- 
ence to the embellishment of a public park, he 
said: “In that portion of the Park where it is 
desirable that the greatest beauty and interest 
should be created, the trees of North America 
should be planted. To these may succeed the 
trees of Greece and Italy; next, those of France 
and Germany; then, the British trees; and 
lastly, those of the north of Russia, and of Swe- 
den and Norway.” 

One would have thought that British trees 
would be placed high in the list; and that those 
of the classical lands of Rome and Greece, if 








not also those of France and Germany, would 
precede those of our own wild, democratic 
country. But lo! our trees are put at the head 
of the catalogue of all the nations !—How about 
our men and women raised on the soil that grows 
these trees ? , 





For the American Agriculturist. 


On Fitting up 2 Home—Confessions of an 
Amateur. 


Every fruit grower and gardener has to edu- 
cate himself, and generally pays very dear for 
his education. Multitudes get possession of the 
house, and a home lot, and the means to adorn 
it, before they get the knowledge requisite to lay 
out their money to good advantage. Many go- 
ahead without consulting architect, artist, or 
gardener—build, lay out grounds, plant trees— 
for it is the weakness of a Yankee to the manor 
born to think that he can do almost any thing 
as well as if he had never done anything else. 
Such go-ahead improvers after a few years’ la- 
bor begin to get hold of the principles of land- 
scape gardening, especially if they travel much, 
and observing other well kept places, discover 
that they have made seyeral blunders, if not 
more. The gate is in the wrong place, the car- 
riage drive has taken the wrong turn, the Nor- 
way spruces hide objects that ought to be seen, 
and a good deal is brought into view that were 
better hidden. He has at length educated his 
taste so that he can enjoy nothing that he has 
done, and he has to “change his base” and begin 
again. The walks are moved, new hedges are 
planted, half grown trees are transplanted, some 
are cut down, fruit trees are thinned out, and 
the work of years is destroyed in a day. Many 
can never summon resolution enough, to make 
the change, and go on cherishing the blunders 
of their early years. They have gained a good 
deal of knowledge by their experience, but it 
comes a little too late for them. 


I do not come altogether under this latter 
category, for I have already changed many of 
my blunders, but a few, alas! must remain for 
another generation. I am willing to put some 
of these blunders upon record for the benefit of 
those who are just building new homes or be- 
ginning to improve them. First, then, is the 
neglect of the architect and the landscape gar- 
dener. There isa wide spread prejudice against 
these characters, probably from the fact that 
both professions have their unworthy repre- 
sentatives, miserable pretenders who do not un- 
derstand the first principles of their business. 
But Downing has his worthy successors, and 
the man who wishes to avail himself of their aid, 
can easily find them. Two or three hundred 
dollars seems a large outlay for the plan of a 
house and outbuildings, but in an expenditure 
of fifteen or twenty thousand dollars, or even 
half that sum, it is of trifling importance. The 
plan determines the character of the house, and 
the comfort of the household for their whole 
lives. A door in the wrong place, or the want 
of one in the right place, is matter of daily an- 
noyance. Bad arrangements in the kitchen and 
dining room make a great deal of unnecessary 
labor for which you have to pay. The lodging 
room and nursery upon the second or third 
story, instead of the first, make a multitude of 
weary footsteps for the wife and mother already 
overtaxed. The continued health of a wife and 
well being of children may depend upon so small 
a matter as the right location of a bedroom. 
No rewards are better earned, none are cheap- 
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er to the purchaser, than those of the architect 
who plans a house to meet the wants of your 
condition in life and your family. The problem 
to be solved varies with almost every family. 
It is the business of the architect to study these 
wants and to meet them in the most economi- 
calmanner. Many, more than save the price of 
their services in the increased economy which 
they secure in building, and in the future labor 
in the household. Some houses are so badly 
arranged that it requires three servants to do the 
work which two would easily perform in another. 

The arrangement of the grounds around the 
dwelling is another, of less importance indeed, 
but still not to be overlooked. Every gem wants 
its appropriate setting, and a tasteful house may 
be half spoiled by its surroundings. We want 
the apples of gold in pictures of silver. Trees 
and shrubs may be so planted as to highten the 
charms of the dwelling, and to give it addition- 
al shelter and warmth in Winter. They may 
be so arranged as to command the most beau- 
tiful objects in the distance, or to obstruct the 
view. One of my neighbors has entirely buried 
himself up in his trees. His home stands on an 
eminence commanding a beautiful view of the 
distant sea and its islands, but he can not see a 
sail from the window of the sitting room, where 
the family spend most of their leisure hours. 
The windows look out pleasantly upon a lawn 
of four or five acres. Buta large clump of eyer- 
greens completely obstructs the view. He is 
sheltered indeed, but he has cut off the cheerful 
light of the sun, and the pleasing aspects of na- 
ture around him. He might have bid defiance 
to the winds, and at the same time have wooed 
the sunlight. He is surrounded with green fields* 
but he can hardly get a glimpse of -them. 

This may seem to be asmall matter to people 
without taste, but it has a good deal to do with 
the happiness of the family. ‘We ride miles tp 
get a pretty view from the summit ofa hill, and 
enjoy the whitening sails of the sea, or the steam- 
ers that leave behind them their long trails of 
smoke. Such a view, or any other pleasing 
prospect, would seem to be worth preserving 
at home. I am a little old-fashioned in my 
tastes, but really, I prefer to have these pictures 
out of doors, rather,than their imitations upon 
the walls of the parlor. 

Twenty years ago, I planted a*clump of ey- 
ergreens, mostly Norway spruces and hemlocks, 
to hide a neighbor's barn across the way. They 
have grown wondrously, and more than accom- 
plished their object, for they have hidden a 
glimpse of a sheet of water that lies at the foot 
of a hill a mile away. The trees are too beau- 
tiful to be cut away, it would be sacrilege to 
trim them, and I am in a quandary.to know 
what to do with them. In tree planting, one 
needs to look ahead a little, and see what a tree 
will become when it is well developed. Small- 
er evergreens would have hidden my eyesore, 
and saved my lake. Henry HERBERT. 





Culture of the Pansy. 

Few flowering plants give greater satisfaction 
than the Pansy. Less brilliant and showy than 
the verbena, petunia, scarlet geranium, and the 
like, it yet has excellences to which they can 
lay no claim. It is easily cultivated, requires 
little or no protection in Winter, commences 
blooming early in Spring, and with a slight 
check in the heat of mid-summer, continues in ‘ 
flower all the season, and furnishes an.almost 
endless variety of colors, shades and markings. 
In answer to many inquiries about the prepa- 
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good garden soil. But 


often transplanting, and 
due attention toshading, 
situation and watering, 
you may have a succes- 
sion of fine, large blooms 
for nine months of the 
year.” (Nine months of 
the English year, of 
course, but not of our 
colder country and 
of our shorter season.) 


add that, in our own 
experience, a deep soil, 
enriched heavily with 
well decayed cow-dung, 
mixed with a little sand; 
leaf-mold, and common 
earth in equal portions, 
makes the perfection of 
soil for this favorite 
plant. Shade, for part 
of the day, is quite de- 
sirable. The seed may 
be sown in the open 
ground, in September, 
where they will get a 
good start before Win- 
ter sets in, and they will 
makea fine show the fol- 
lowing season. Or seed 
may be started in March 
or April in boxes in the 
house, or in a hot-bed, 
and then transplanted 
into the border as soon as Spring fairly opens. 
They should be set a foot apart in the beds, at 
which distance they will soon cover the ground. 


new trailing plant from southern Europe, re- 
cently introduced into florists’ collections. It 
is known in the catalogues by the alarming 
name Convolvulus Cantabricus stellatus novus—in 
plain English, the new Spanish Star Morning 
Glory. The flowers are of a beautiful, soft, 
pink color, with a pure white double star in the 
center, and being produced in the greatest pro- 
fusion, it forths a fine bedding plant, either as 
an edging, or in an isolated hed. It is peculiar- 
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ation of the soil and general management, we 
quote from an English work on the Pansy, 
which is the highest authority in that country: 
“The results of various experiments relative to 
the growth of this flower, amount simply to this, 





that to produce fine, large blooms, due attention 
must be paid to soil, sit- A\ 
uation, and often trans = = )7/ 
planting. Young plants 
are generally found to 
produce the largest and 
finest marked blooms. . 

Soil and Situation.— 
Pansies delight in a cool, 
shady situation, and in 
a light, rich, loamy soil. 
A composition of good <% 
loam, enriched either 
with rotten dung, or leaf 
or vegetable mold, will 
grow them in the high- 
est perfection; yet they ; 
will grow well in any * 
















by using proper earths, 


To the above, we will 


NEW 





A New Genvélvelas. 


-oO— 
The engraving above will give some idea of a 





ly adapted for vase edging for rustic stands or 
boxes. The most pleasing disposition of it, 
however, will be in a suspended pot or basket 
in the sitting room, where its bright petals and 
gracefully drooping runners will give a charm- 
ing aspect of cheerfulness. It is said to be 


PLANT FOR HANGING BASKETS. 


(Engraved for the American Agriculturist,) 


very easily cultivated in good loam with the 
addition of a little thoroughly rotted leaf-mold. 

The rustic basket containing it, shown in the 
engraving, is worthy of notice. An almost end- 
less variety of designs for such receptacles can 
be made of twisted pieces of grape vines, 
gnarled branches of oak, irregular roots of va- 
rious sorts, etc. These, neatly varnished, will 
be more pleasing than the most costly vases. 





Mixed Flower Gardens. 


_=_—_ 

It is a great mistake to mix shrubs and herba- 
ceous plants in the same beds. They can not 
thrive well together, and the one injures the 
effect of the other. It no doubt looks very pic- 
turesque, ina wild wood, to sce trees, shrubs, 








vines and fowering plants mingled together, 
each striving for the mastery; but a flower gar. 
den is, and should pe, something quite different 
from natural scenery. It is designed to culti- 
vate plants better than when growing wild. 
Every experienced gardener knows that few 
plants attain perfection 
when overhung and 
shaded by trees, or in a 
soil penetrated by their 
roots. But this is the 
condition of many her- 
baceous plants when set 
in borders partly filled 
with shrubbery. They 
become drawn up, lank 
and spindling, or one- 
sided, and they make 
a comparatively feeble 
growth. Yet, how could 
this be otherwise when 
the soil is exhausted by 
the rank-feeding bush- 
es? And besides, there 
is no harmony of effect 
between trees & shrubs. 
For illustration, take 
an extreme case: A 
tree awakens the idea of 
dignity and grandeur. 
One needs to stand at 
some distance to exam- 
ine and comprehend it, 
The expression of an 
herbaceous plant in 
bloom, is that of brilli- 
ancy of color, and beau- 
ty of detail, and the eye 
must be brought near to 
examine it. To enjoy 
trees, one must look up; 
to enjoy plants he must 
look down. The paral- 
lel holds, somewhat, be- 
tween shrubs and plants. 
The works of the best 
artists are marked by 
unity of design; so wil} 
the works of the best 
gardeners be. If we 
want to enjoy trees and 
shrubs, let us have them 
grouped by themselves ; 
and the same of flowers. 
And here let us say, 
that too little attention 
is giventoshrubs. They 
are beautiful in them- 
selves, and they form 
an appropriate link be- 
tween trees and plants. Their habits, as to 
hight, form, color, etc., should be made a con- 
tinual study, and their arrangement, in groups 
and scattered specimens, should be as carefully 
planned as that of trees. They may be set in 
grass-ground, if the soil is kept well stirred 
around them a few years, until they are firmly 
established ; after this, the grass may be suffer- 
ed to grow up to theirstems. They should be 
set at suitable distances apart, to allow of their 
full growth without becoming crowded into a 
confused, ill-shapen mass, as in a wild scene. It 
was a standing rule of Mr. Loudon, that “as a 
garden is a work of art, and a scene of cultiva- 
tion, every plant or tree should be so placed as 
never to be mistaken for a tree or plant placed 
there by accident, or so 48 to prevent the prac 
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tices of good cultivation from being applied to 
it.” This is a very good rule for the planting 
of shrubs and flowers, as well as of trees. 





Large Rhubarb from Seed. 





Hugh Miller, of Charlevoix Co., Mich., wrote 
to the Am. Agriculturist, Oct. 11: “The Linneus 
Rhubarb seed received through your Seed Dis- 
tribution in the Spring, was planted in common 
garden soil of fair quality, and appears to have 
produced two or three new sorts. The largest 
kind is a dark green, and some of the stalks 
measure, at this date, 124 inches from the ground 
to the leaf, and 43 inches in circumference at.the 
bottom. The stalk is round on the underside, 
and flat above. The leaf is 203 inches long, and 
214 inches across.".——This is certainly a re- 
markable growth from seed the same season. 
As we distributed many thousands of packets 
of seed, it is quite likely that several improved 
seedlings have been produced which will be 


worth propagating and diffusing elsewhere. 


The quality of the stalk, or of its juice, as well 
as size of growth, must be taken into account in 
deciding upon the merits of the new seedlings. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Smart Parents have Dull Children. 

ay 
The truth of this, as an almost universal rule, can 
be substantiated in every community. We should 
naturally expect the contrary. Striking character- 
istics are, in part at least, transmitted from parents 
to children. Why then, do so few sons and daugh- 
ters of intelligent, active, and successful parents 

develop equal energy and achieve equal success ? 
Probably the following suggestions explain the 
difficulty and indicate a remedy. With rare excep- 
tions, a man’s success depends less upon his natural 
abilities and opportunities, than upon his self reli- 
ance, and consequent exertion of his powers. These 
traits are mainly developed in youth. Take an 
illustration. We have a friend, an equal partner in 
a firm doing business in one of the large marble 
blocks in this City. His natural intellect is not 
above average. Left an orphan at the age of four 
years, he fell into the hands of an uncle who was 
strict to austerity in his moral rule, but otherwise 
careless, and the boy was left mainly to shift for 
himself. To obtain pocket money, and much of his 
clothing, he peddled apples, gingerbread, etc., at 
shows, general trainings, and similar gatherings, 
and also made and sold various simple mechanical 
articles. The strict discipline of his uncle kept him 
out of vice, but the necessity of depending upon 
his own exertions, and the early practice of laying 
out his own plans and enjoying their results, de- 
veloped ingenuity, foresight, and self-reliance. At 
manhood he came to New-York and entered a store 
as porter. His strict moral habits, and his developed 








abilities, were soon noted, and he was made clerk. 


in the packing department. From this he was pro- 
moted to the selling, and then to the purchasing de- 
partment, and upon the death of one of the part- 
vers, was gladly taken in as one of the firm. His 
business abilities, with his small savings, were con- 
sidered a full equivalent to the greater money cap- 
ital invested by the other partners, 

Thus it has been in numberless instances. The 
chiidren of the poor, thrown upon their own re- 
sources, have risen to competence and wealth. 
Their disadvantages have educated their abilities. 
But what has this todo with the subject of the pres- 
ent article? A good deal. Those parents who are 
“smart” themselves, generally do most of the work 
themselves, or at least take the whole direction of 
it. That active mother finds it easier to do her 
housework, than to leave it to the daughter. The 
daughter knows that mother will look after it, and 
exercises no care or oversight. The father looks 





after every thing himself. The son isa mere ma- 
chine worked by the father, and thus he grows up, 
incapable of successfully directing his own powers. 
Though .naturally sharp, his faculties are dulled 
by inaction, and inherited talents are of little avail. 

Our opinion is, that while parents should abate 
nothing of strictness of discipline in general matters, 
they should throw their children more upon their 
ownresources, Let theson have his plot of ground, 
his animals, his own personal. property, entirely 
under his own direction, for the care of which he 
shall be wholly responsible, and upon the proper 
management of which shall depend somewhat of 
his own pleasure and profit. Let the daughter at 
an early age have the oversight of certain depart- 
ments of household labor, particularly those which 
relate to her own comfort. Let them thus grow 
up habituated to the exercise of their own thinking 
and planning powers, and their natural abilities will 
develop and give them a measure of success in adult 
years, which will do credit to their inherited talents. 








About Pocket Handkerchiefs, 


The pocket handkerchief, though not a promi- 
nent article in the outfit of a lady or gentleman, is 
yet worthy of some little attention. Care, but not 
fastidiousness, in minor points, marks refinement 
in either sex. It would excite ridicule for a well- 
dressed lady to display an old-style cotton pock- 
et handkerchief, blazing with red and yellow de- 
vices, such as are in great request at the South for 
turbans for the negresses ; 
and all the more justly, be- 
cause a neat linenarticle can 
be had at no greater cost. 
To make the apron, or the 
fingers perform the service 
required of a handkerchief, 
is an abomination not to be 
tolerated in decent society. 
For persons afflicted with catarrh, silk handkerchiefs 
are preferable to linen, being softer, and less apt to 
chafe the skin; they are also more serviceable, 
Care should be taken not to keep them in use an 
unreasonable length of time because they do not 








easily show soiled places. They collect dust and 
other matter offensive to cleanliness as readily as 
linen, even .if it be not manifest to the eye. 

A neatly ornamented border or marking for the 
handkerchief for ladies is desirable. Expensive 
lace edgings and exquisite needlework, costing 
large sums, only show a love of ostentatious dis- 
play, not in accordance with good taste. Accom- 
panying this article are several original designs for 
ornaments around the name, or initials of the own- 
er, to be marked upon the corner, which will be ac- 
ceptable to the ladies. These designs can easily be 
traced upon the linen with a fine-pointed pencil, by 
laying it upon the paper, and holding it against the 
window pane. Afterward they can be readily work- 
ed with the needle, or drawn with indelible ink. 


A CuInp allowed to govern those who should re- 
strain him in infancy, will usually grow up without 








the power of self-government, and be aslaye to 
his own passions, or the tool of designing men. 





Children on the Floor. 

; pad Werte 

The floor is always the coldest part of a room in 
the first story, except in the few instances where 
the cellar contains an unshielded iron furnace that 
heats the whole air there, and the oor above. —— 
In our own dwelling we use just such a furnace, at 
the expense of extra fuel, and to the detriment of 
vegetables and food stored in the cellar, because by 
this means the floors of the room above are kept 
warmed for the baby and the smaller children, and 
for the feet of all, young and old. Another cellar 
is used for the storage of most vegetables and 
fruits.——When the sun is shining into a room, stir 
up a little dust, and observe the currents of air, It 
will be seen that the warm air from the stove or 
register constantly rises toward the ceiling, while 
the cold air from the cracks and crevices about the 
doors and windows flows downward and along the 
floor, Young children, therefore, when sitting or 
frolicking on the floor, are in the coldest part of the 
room. The feet of those sitting or standing, are 
also the coldest. If, added to this, there is a cold 
cellar, or cold current of air beneath the single lay- 
er of boards in the floor, it is no wonder that the 
hands.and feet and bodies of children get so cold, 
while the persons sitting or standing feel comforta- 
ble. There is perhaps no help for the currents of 
cold air; but when the baby is set on the floor, or 
the youngsters are playing there, they may be made 
more comfortable by spreading an extra carpet or 
piece of drugget, or even a blanket under them. 
In the morning, and whenever the fire gets low, or 
the floor, or the air of the room is unusually cold, 
the children should be clevated—the babe in the 


crib, and others on chairs. Every lady knows that 


her feet. are warmer when placed ona foot stool, 
even if but a few inches high, than when they are 
upon the floor. The higher position of the head, 
neck, and arms, explains why these are warmer 
than the lower extremities, though the latter are 
well covered, while the former are bare. This may 
seem @ Small matter for discussion in the Agricul- 
turist, but on attention to such little things much 
of our comfort and health often depend. At any 
rate, while you yourself feel warm, don’t forget that 
the baby on the carpet is in a colder region, and 
may be actually suffering while you are warm. 


Boots and Shoes—Warm Feet. 
ists 

Those who have half a dozen active children, 
more or less, to keep shod, have probably found out 
ere this, that leather has gone up in price almost 
(but not quite) as rapidly as printing paper. If any 
one can tell us how to get cheap shoes, or any kind 
of shoes that will not cost about a dollar a month 
for each youngster, he will confer a special favor, and 
we will hasten to publish the fact for the benefit of 
the rest of mankind. Much can be done to lessen 
the expense of shoe leather, even at the present 
prices, by judicious selection and proper care of 
boots and shoes. A great mistake is made in buy- 
ing thin shoes, with thin soles, for girls, while boys 
are provided with thick-soled high boots. <A pair 
of strong boots will last a girl longer than several 
pairs of thin ones, and will allow her to enjoy the 
air and exercise which are necessary to health. 
There is no reason why the feet of girls and women 
should be more thinly clad than those of boys and 
men—“ Fashion kills more than the sword.” 

Some of the means taken to preserve leather are 
injurious to it, while others are injurious to the 
feet. It is not desirable that a boot should be 
thoroughly waterproof; when this is the case, the 
perspiration is confined, and the feet rendered un- 
comfortable and unhealthy. The “ waterproof or 
varnish blacking” so frequently used, is injurious 
to the leather, rendering it less pliable. It confines 
the perspiration, and keeps the feet cold by mak- 
ing the leather and stocking better conductors of 
heat, All those preparations which claim to ren- 
der leather waterproof should be discarded. The 
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method which we have found most satisfactory is 
to apply melted tallow freely to the soles of the 
boots and shoes, and to the upper leather about an 
inch high around the soles. In this way the great- 
er part of the upper Jeather is left in its natural 
condition, and will allow the perspiration to escape 
through the pores, while the soles are kept pliable 
and waterproof. The application of hot tar, as 
recommended in an article going the rounds of the 
press, makes the sole leather stiff, and, being un- 
yielding, it wears off in contact with stones and 
frozen ground more rapidly than when rendered 
pliable by tallow. Neat’s foot oil, when accessible, 
is preferable to tallow. When one is walking or 
working in deep snow or mud, it may be necessary 
to apply a single coat of grease or oil over the 
whole upper leather. We have found from expe- 
rience that ungreased boots and shoes last much 
longer, and are more comfortable than those made 
air and waterproof by oil or by impervious blacking. 

“Keep the head cool and the feet warm,” is a 
trite prescription for health. -The feet are always 
in a colder atmosphere near the ground, as well as 
exposed to dampness ; and, worse than all, a foolish 
Chinese fashion, requires them to be cramped in 
shoes too small to admit free circulation of the 
blood which is the source, or rather the convey- 
or of animal heat. Special care is therefore 
needed to keep them warm. India-rubber over- 
shoes are very good if worn only out of doors, and 
removed when coming in. Sandals, open over the 
foot are best, except when obliged to wade in snow 
ormud. Nothing contributes more to health and 
comfort than a frequent change of stockings. 
When stopping exercise at the close of a day’s 
work, we invariably remove the socks filled with 
perspiration through the day, and put on dry ones 
for our long ride home to the country. Much 
comfort, and greater freedom from cold has result- 
ed from this practice. The current opinion, in 
some parts of the country, is, that wet socks should 
be dried on the feet. This is not philosophical. 


Humbug Doctors. 
Peeve 

We are heartily tired of answering private letters 
inquiring about the character of this, that, and the 
other New-York “ Doctor,” whose flaming cards fill 
up so many columns of the papers, (often unpaid 
for,) and whose circulars are sent broadcast over 
the land. There are electrical doctors, Indian doc- 
tors, doctors of eyes, doctors of ears, doctors of 
“specific diseases” of the male sex and of the fe- 
male sex, doctors of the feet, corn doctors, and 
more abundant than all others, the lung doctors. 
We do not advertise their cards, though frequently 
offered large sums to do so, and it is hardly fair that 
we should be called upon for so much time in in- 
vestigating and replying to particular cases. Let 
us say, once for all, to the readers of the American 
Agriculturist, that we do not know a single one of 
these large advertising so-called ‘“ doctors,” whom 
we would employ in any case ourselves, or re- 
commend to others to doso. The half of them are 
not to be foun@ at home when we hunt for them ; 
and the other half are charlatans, who seize upon 
some particular ailment, and announce themselves 
as Specific Doctors for that disease. Their opera- 
tions are carried on mainly through the mails. 
Some have an office or rooms, and by artful words 
beguile their patrons into submitting to their oper- 
ations, after paying well for it. As a rule, those 
who make the greatest show in advertisements are 
the veriest quacks, without skill or ability to suc- 
ceed in regular practice. Not a few of these are 
scapegraces, figuratively, if not literally, kicked out 
of the back door of medical colleges, for lack of ap- 
plication to study, or for other just causes. We 
may say more on this point, but one illustration 
will serye now: A family had a son who began to 
be a little hard of hearing. Seving a spread-eagle 
advertisement 6f a Specific Ear Doctor, the parénts 
opened a correspondence with him, and were by 
his letters, exciting their fears, and parading his 
own superhuman skill, induced to take the boy 
three hundred miles, and stay several weeks, Cer- 
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tain mystical applications of an electric machine 
were made daily for a month, and the parents 
and child were kept away from home at a heavy ex- 
pense. After making a sufficient show to warrant 
him in charging $150, the’ so-called doctor applied a 
mysterious wash, and in an hour after, the deafness 
was gone. The parents went home joyful, though 
it had cost them the savings of several years, and 
much disturbance of their business for the season. 
Why should they not rejoice, when their only son 
had been restored to soundness. They proclaimed 
the doctor’s skill, gave him a glaring certificate, 
and induced others to follow their example. Now 
for the secret. The electrical applications were all 
a sham, used for effect upon the parents. The 
drums of the boys’s ears had become a little thick- 
ened with wax, and incipient deafness had resulted, 
the same as if they had been filled with cotton. 
The mysterious ear-wash used in the end, was sim- 
ply-a little warm soap and water, which washed out 
the wax, and restored the hearing. Any half-skilled 
country physician, if applied to, could have dis- 
covered the cause, and prescribed the simple reme- 
dy. We notice by advertisements in our exchanges, 
that just now a large number of these quack doc- 
tors are perambulating the country, stopping a day 
or two at atime, now here, now there—just long 
enough to gather up the spare money of the credu- 
lous, nervous people, and then they are off. A few 
temporary stimulants, and the faith of the peoplein 
pretentious advertisements, give them a temporary 
credit, and then they take care to get out of reach 
of their victims. We caution our readers against 
any faith in “ Electric Physicians,” et id omne genus. 
+t 2 ae 


Gizzards—Teeth—Stomachs. 
i 

Plato haying defined Man to be a “ biped without 
feathers,” Diogenes threw before Ais pupils a 
plucked fowl, saying: “There is Plato’s man.”— 
Notwithstanding the fact that the Agriculturist has 
Diogones redivivus, as a critic, we shall venture an 
improvement upon Plato’s definition, thus: “Man 
is a biped without feathers and without a gizzard.” 
This definition applies to man as he is constructed, 
though not perhaps as he ought to be. Indeed, most 
people seem to act upom the idea that Nature has 
made a mistake in not placing a gizzard at the en- 
trance to the stomach; rather they act as if there 
was one really there. Let us see: 

The stomach is areceptacle with soft thin mem- 
branous walls, fitted for holding and dissolving food 
after it is reduced to a fine pulpy state. In this or- 
gan the food, if properly prepared previously, is 
mixed with a fluid called gastric juice; then it pass- 
es into the duodenum, (the little stomach or enlarge- 
ment of the upper intestine) where it is mixed with 
bile from the liver, and with the pancreatic fluid. 
These fluids combining with the nutritious portion 
change it into chyle or a milk-like fluid. As the 
food moves on through the 25 feet of intestines, the 
chyle is extracted by myriads of little tubes with 
mouths opening upon the inner surface of the in- 
testine. These tubes convey the chyle into a re- 
ceptacle in front of the spine, near the small of, the 
back, whence it is carried by alarger tube and pour- 
ed into the blood in a yein just below the left col- 
lar bone. The blood distributes the nutriment to 
all parts of the body as needed. But suppose a 
piece of meat, or a lump of potato, oroef apple, the 
size of a large marrowfat pea, happens to get into 
the stomach. Having no crushing power, it can 
only roll the lump over and over, wearing and dis- 
solving off a little from the surface, perhaps. The 
food heats and sours, if not dissolved, producing 
pains and dullness, and heartburn, and if there be 
much of it in this condition, sickness and vomiting, 
followed by a natural effort to eject theirritant. But 
usually, the undissolved lumps pass onafter a time, 
and make their way through the entire intestines. 
As these have a peristaltic or worm-like motion, 
they are constantly irritated by contact with the 
hard substances, producing pains, colic, inflamma- 
tion, resulting often in diarrhcea, or perhaps in dys- 
entery. Every lump of food yoided in an undigested 
condition has been a source of derangement—per- 











haps not serious to a vigorous person, but still in- 
jurious. Most of the headaches result indirectly 
from undigested food in the stomach or intestines. 
But a gizzard at the entrance, with its strong hard 
sides and supplied with gravel stones, would mash 
up the lumps, and leave the stomach to go on with 
its natural functions; more nourishment would 
come from the same food ; heartburn or stomach- 
ache and irritation of the bowels would not usual- 
ly be produced. Fowls swallow their food whole, 
and thegizzard does the grinding. 

Shouldn’t man have a gizzard then? Not nec- 
essarily. Nature, in her wisdom, has given hima 
“gristmill” right at the entrance of the alimen- 
tary canal—sharp incisors ‘in front to cut the food, 
and back of them molars or grinders to crush it 
as between an upper and nether millstone. Let 
these do their full work upon every morsel of food, 
mashing it to powder and half dissolving it in the 
saliva of the mouth, and the troubles below will 
cease—if only so much be swallowed as the stom- 
ach can conveniently hold and work up. If the 
teeth be sore or defective, cut or mash every atom 
of food to the smallest possible fragments, while 
still on the plate. This course rigidly followed will 
lessen the physician’s bills, will aid to prevent or 
cure dyspepsia, will save aches and pains in the 
stomach, in the bowels, and in the head, and-will 
produce far more nutriment, strength and vigor, 
from the same amount of food. 


CHILDREN’S EATING. 


What is said above, applies with especial force to 
children. How often their evacuations are filled 
with undigested food, yet these lumps of apples, of 
potatoes, and other vegetables, ete., can not pass 
through the body without producing disturbance 
and pain all along the alimentary channel. No 
wonder they suffer so much “pain under the 
apron.” No wonder they are so often sick, are so 
often puny, and that so many of them die with 
summer complaints. The writer’s rule is this: Un- 
til children are old enough to understand the subject, 
or become habituated to masticate every item of 
food swallowed, care is taken to have their nreat 
cut fine, the potatoes mashed on the plate, and other 
vegetables either cut or mashed. At breakfast and 
dinner they eat what others eat, if prepared as 
above. As they retire early, the last meal is a very 
light one, consisting of a small quantity of bread 
and milk, or mush and milk, or bread slightly but- 
tered. Since we learned to adopt the above pre- 
caution in regard to preparation of food, and light 
suppers, they have scarcely been sick at all, they do 
not complain of pain, have had no bowel com- 
plaints, Summer or Winter, they show no signs of 
“starvation,” but are vigorous in body and mind 
beyond their years; and they sleep sweetly and 
soundly, very seldom waking from 7 P. M. to near 
or after 6 A. M. Any variation from uniform good 
health has been traced direetly to failure in carry- 
ing out our rules. We firmly believe that if these 
rules were generally adopted and thoroughly prac- 
tised out, nine-tenths of the pain, sickness, and 
deaths among children would be prevented. 

How to Prepare Hominy. 
Fink SE 

R. Avery writes to the American Agriculturist : 
“ As we are frequently inquired of at the table, how 
we treat hominy to make it so white and soft, I 
send you the process for publication. Take strong 
lye, put it over a brisk fire and when boiling, turn 
in sound white shelled corn as much as the lye will 
cover. Boil and stir briskly, until the bran is loose 
(from 1 to 3 minutes), hurry it into clean water and 
wash and rub it thoroughly, to remove all specks of 
bran. Soak it severai hours, changing the water 
each hour: it will then look white and clean. As 
much may be hulled at a time as there is lye to coy- 
er, and after the lye is out, it can be spread and 
dried for use.—In boiling the hominy, par-boil for 
a short time, then put it in boiling water, and as you 
fill up, do it with boiling water. Cold water would 
set itand it would get no softer. Boil very mod- 
erately 8 or 10 hours without stirring, or it will burn 
In preparing it for the table, put some in a frying 
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pan, and when warm mash with a potato mdsher, 
Season with salt and gravy or use in milk. In cold 
weather 19 out of 20 prefer it to the best potatoes.” 
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A $150 Doll. 
pS “net 

If the value of an article should be computed 
from the amount of benefit derivable from it, the 
following calculation, originating with some un- 
known author, is not far out of the way, and is well 
worth considering by the parents of every little girl. 
It is unnecessary to say that the passion for dolls 
with girls, as that for a whip and a knife with boys, 
is universal. It can be gratified almost without ex- 
pense; the materials may be found in every rag- 
bag. But we believe a few shillings may be well 
expended for something more attractive than the 
ordinary rag-baby. Let the child have as good an 
imitation of a ‘real live baby’ as can be found, and 
her interest in, and care for the precious treasure 
will be greatly. increased. Here are the figures 
as set down by one who has tried the experiment: 


The increased attractiveness of home to the child is 





worth during her entire girlhood at least....... $25.00 
The relief to the busy and often feeble mother while 

the child is amused with the doll...........+++ 25.00 
The cultivation of a cheerful disposition.......... 25.00 
The development of the best affections............ 25.00 


The knowledge of dress-making, millinery, is 


gained by dressing the doll............eceeesees 5.00 
The motives to faithfulness in other duties, which 

may be inspired by judicious management... .. 5.09 

MINIM. «2 > vo csacdiacsdate scons entab mapeetaced $150.00 


Who will say that a single item in the above ac- 
count is too high? Neither can it be justly assert- 
ed that-such trifles as dolls for children are un- 
worthy the grave attention of the Agriculturist. 
Whatever ministers to home comfort and improve- 
ment, is matter for study: and besides, in judging 
of the importance of what pertains to children, we 
should in part look through their eyes. What lit- 
tle girl does not conceive this subject to be one of 
the very highest possible moment? A MorTHEr. 
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German Economy. 
— 

Some of the pleasantest pictures of rural life in 
Europe, are those drawn by Mr. Howitt. Particu- 
larly in Germany, does he find much to interest him. 
One thing which struck him quite forcibly, was the 
earefulness with which the country people save 
everything which can be turned to use. For in- 
stance, the roadside is not always set with forest 
trees for shade and ornament, but is planted with 
fruit trees, and these are protected and cultivated 
hardly less than those of the orchard and garden. 
Again, more pains are taken, than with us, in saving 
and drying all kinds of fruit for domestic use and 
for salein market. Cows are not generally pastured 
in Summer, but are kept in sheds or small yards, 
where they are fed in various ways.’ Grass and 
clover, refuse fruits, vegetables and meal, etc., are 
carefully provided for this purpose. Insome cases, 
the women and children go out with sickle and 
basket, to cut up and gather grass and weeds from 
the roadside; the boys go into the marshes and 
woods to gather tall grass and even to cut shrub- 
bery, all for the useful cow. Yes, the useful cow; 
for not only is every drop of her milk saved and 
turned to account, but her other droppings are as- 
siduously collected, and applied where most useful. 

The tops of potatoes, refuse of hemp, and stalks 
of beans serve as bedding for the cow; and even 
the rough stalks of poppies, after the heads have 
been gathered for oil and seed, are converted into 
manure forthe land. Children are often sent into 
the woods to collect baskets and bags of moss for 
cattle bedding, which afterward goes into manure. 
In the Autumn, the falling leaves by the roadside 
and everywhere are swept upand stacked for the 
same purpose. The cones of evergreens are gath- 
ered and dried for lighting fires. While the women 
are tending their poultry and their cows, the knit- 
ting needles keep constantly going. In short, the 
Germans seem to have reduced the scriptural pre- 
cept to systematic practice: “Gather up the frag- 
ments, that nothing be lost.” And this same fru- 
gality and industry, we are glad to see, prevails 
widely among the Germans who have chosen this 
country fortheirhome. Withsuch habits of living 
\oined with virtue, they are sure to prosper. 








A Good, Cheap, and Wholesome Dish. 


—e— 


A writer in an Eastern exchange, says: “My 
family breakfasted this morning, July 20, main- 
ly on boiled wheat. Boiled wheat and milk. 

oiled wheat and maple sugar. Not wheat 
flour, nor wheaten groats, nor cracked wheat, 
tut whole grains of wheat, shelled from the best 
heads, the larger the better, and soaked in 
cold water two or three hours, and then boiled 
in the same water one or two hours, or until 
quite soft, and the water all absorbed. It 
should all be cooked while other culinary oper- 
ations are going on, as it needs to boil or sim- 
mer on a slow fire for a good while, and care 
must be taken at the last that it does not burn. 
To prevent this, it may be finished off by 
placing the kettle in a pan ‘of water. How 
easy for our soldiers to have a change in the 
bread and salt meat rations, if they may be 
allowed to glean a few wheat heads, and boil 
the grains in their camp kettles. How conven- 
ient would this little item of knowledge in do- 
mestic cooking be to the wife of many a farmer 
who would gladly get up an extra dish for the 
tired harvest hands! Try it. How many fami- 
lies are this day living on short allowance, right 
alongside of a wheat field, or with grain stack 
or barn near the house, because they can not 
get it ground, the mill being dried up or broken 
down, or occupied by ‘the army,’ or sufferin 


a collapse, so that no grinding can be had.” 








Hints on Cooking. 
aes 

Housekeepers’ ** Recipes °—A Suge 
gestion.—Mrs. W. §8. Miller, Dutchess Co., N. 
Y., suggests that in giving recipes, it is advisable 
to have only such materials as are found either in 
the house or in an ordinary country store, and that 
the idea of economy and health should be kept in 
view. [This would limit this department to a par- 
ticular class.—The greater the variety the better, 
and then there will be something to suit all classes. | 


Good Cheap Brown Bread.—Mrs. W. 


. E. Thomas, of DeKalb Co., IIL, writes: “.... I 


would be unwilling to ‘keep house’ without the 
American Agriculturist. We have been following 
its suggestions to ‘use more corn meal in our cook- 
ing,’ and among the variety of recipes tried for 
‘Brown Bread,’ the following has come into con- 
stant use: Stir thoroughly together 2 teacupfuls of 
corn meal; 2 of rye meal (of the ‘seconds’ flour of 
wheat); 1 of fine flour; 84 teacupful of molasses ; 
21g teacups of sweet milk; 1 teaspoonful of salt, 
and 1 of soda; 14 teaspoonful of ginger. Cook 
by steaming 314 hours steadily. It is pronounced 
by all, most excellent, either warm, or cold.” 


Mince Pies Without Brandy.—Con- 
tributed tothe American Agriculturist, by Maria Ray, 
Suffolk Co., N. Y. Take 9 Ibs. of boiled beef, 2 lbs. 
suet, 6 Ibs. raisins, 4 Ibs. currants, 40z. cinnamon, 
2 of allspice, 1 of cloves, 1 quart molasses, 7 Ibs. of 
clean brown sugar boiled down in2 gallons of sweet 
cider to half the bulk. Mix all well together and 
pour the boiling cider on it. Cover close until 
next day, when it will be fit to be made into pies. 
This will keep good for at least six months. 


Potato Custard.—Contributed to the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist by N. Anderson, Franklin Co., Pa.: 
1 pint mashed potatoes, 2cups sugar, 1 of butter or 
lard, 4 eggs, nyimeg, thin it with milk, and bake. 


rum pets.—Contributed to the American Ag- 
riculturist, by N. Anderson, Franklin Co., Pa.: 1 
quart bread dough, 3 eggs, milk euough to make a 
batter; let it rise; bake in cakes on a griddle. 


Opening Cemented Fruit Bottles. 
—Mrs. Lucy R. Tatum, New Castle Co., Del. Place 
the inverted bottles on a heated stove until the cement in 
the patty pans is melted, lift the bottles from the pans, 
turn them right side up, and the softened cork can easily 
be removed with a cork screw, or even a stout fork. 


Apple Butter.—“J. W. M.,” asks some, 
Keystone State housekeeper to furnish the American Ag- 
riculturist with a recipe for making the genuine Penn- 
sylvania Apple Butter. Here is the writer’s method: 


Boil new cider dawn one half. Pare, cut, and core equal 





quantities of sweet and sour apples. Put the sweet ap- 
ples in a large kettle to soften a little first as they are 
hardest. Add enough boiled cider to cook it. After boil- 
ing half an hour, stirring often, put in the sour apples and 
more boiled cider with molasses enough to sweeten mod- 
erately, Boil until tender, stirring to prevent burning. 
Pack in firkins or stone pots for Winter use. (The mo- 
lasses is not needed, we think, while it would injure the 
‘flavor for many people.—Ep.) 


‘Brandy im Cookimg.—Mr. W. W. Nelson, 
‘Kent Co., Del., alluding to our remarks on the use of 
brandy in cooking, on page 372, December Agriculturist, 
gives a case in point—many such cases have occurred, 
A young man was reclaimed from apparent ruin by the 
efforts of the temperance society, and was getting along 
finely, until he partook of brandy mince pies at a friend’s 
house. This brought back his old appetite, and he is now 
a perfect sot. ‘‘If I can not have mince pies without 
brandy, I will not have them at all.” 


Cleaning Pigs’ Feet.—J. W. Humphreys, 
Washington Co., Pa. Put the feet in cold water to soak 
over night. Witha moderately sharp knife, scrape all 
parts thoroughly until the skin is clean and white. Hold 
the lower ends in hot water for a minute or two, to part 
the dew-claws and hoofs which can then be twisted off 
with the hand. Singe ina clear flame and they are ready 
to boil for souse or head-cheese. 


BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 














The Editor with his Young Readers. 


—e— 


A Happy New-Yezar to you young friend! I mean 
you who are just now reading this line, and not some 
other girl or boy.—Who spoke first this time ?—When 1 
was a boy, and it begins to seem a great while ago, though 
not so long that I have forgotten in the least how girls 
and boys thought, and felt, and acted, and I still enjoy 
playing boy with the little ones at home, for it is about 
all the recreation I have in these pusy times—but I was 
going to say, that when I was a boy in years, there was a 
great strife to see who should say “happy New-Year” 
first. Sometimes we laid awake until the clock struck 
twelve, and then bounded out of bed and ran to papa 
and mamma’s room, and waked them up so as to get the 
start of every one else. Well, I don’t see that boys and 
girls are much different now. They have more books 
and papers to read, and probably know more of the world 
at the same age, but they have boys’ and girls’ feelings just 
as we had many years ago, and just as boys and girls did 
a hundred, and a thousand, and five thousand years ago, 
I don’t believe there were ever more than two persons, 
who did not have nearly the same feelings, hopes, anx- 
ieties, love of sport and pastime, that you have. (Who 
were these two persons, and why. did taey have no child- 
ish sports ?)—But I was speaking of the haste to wish the 
“Happy New-Year,” first. Do-you never, in this haste, 
forget what the words mean? If you really desire papa 
and mamma to have the happy year you wish them, how 
much will you do, to make it soto them? Will you do 
anything? Suppose you begin just now, to see how much 
happiness you can give them for one whole day. Wil\ 
you? [I was going to tell some of the ways in which 
boys and girls may:make their parents happy, but IT see 
John and Mary have skipped over the rest of this, and 
have gone to the puzzles and stories, So I will stop here 
simply,expressing the hope that they will soon come back 
and in their own hearts, answer the above questions.] 





A Cuivp’s Derinirion.—A little Sunday school schol 
lar, when asked to define Chaos, answered, that it was “‘s 
great pile of nothing, and nowhere to put it.”——Another 
when asked to define slander, said it was “‘ when nobody 
did nothing, and somebody went and told on’t.” 


A little girl of three years, who wags born away beyond 
the Mississippi, where no orchards were as yet planted, 
was brought on a visit to Ohio, where she saw an apple 
tree in full bloom, covered with a profusion of white 
blossoms—a most beautiful sight by the way. Lifting her 
fat little hands in an attitude of devotion, she exclaimed : 
“See God’s great big bouquet.” 

A little boy whose mother had promised him a present, 
was saying his prayers preparatory to going to bed, but 
his mind was running on a horse, and he began as follows : 
“‘ Our Father who art in Heaven—ma, wont you givemea 
horse—thy kingdom come—with a string to it?” 


To rise early requires quickness of decision ; it is one 
of those subjects that admit of no turning over. 


A little girl, while rumaging a bureau-drawer, found her 
grandfather’s eye glasses, and at once cried out; “Oh, 
mamma, ganpa has gone up to hebben widout his specs.” 





“IT's COLD.” 


Do you smile at the plight of this poor urchin? Is 
there any fun in having such cold fingers, and ears near- 
ly frozen? The boy thinks not; he is crying with cold. 
“The great lubber !” exclaim the sturdy boys who have 
just come in from skating or riding down hill, with cheeks 
glowing, and eyes flashing, and the blood dancing merri- 
ly through their veins, clear to their fingers’ ends. ‘“‘ Cry 
for the cold! when a fellow has such fat cushions on his 
cheeks, and a stout pair of legs to run with; that is too 
ridiculous, he ought to be laughed at,” say you. True 
enough. If he were doing his best in fighting the storm, 
pushingoldly ahead, and were then unable to keep from 
suffering, we should pity him. He would deserve pity. 

It is pretty easy to foresee what kind of a man such a 
boy will make. If he has not pluck enough to bear up 
bravely against a wintry day, he will make but poor head- 
way in the fiercer battles of life, when he must meet 
cares, trials, and disappointments. Usuaily those are 
least deserving pity who seek it most. The boy or the 
man who struggles on with a stout heart, no matter what 
difficulties beset him, will always command sympathy 
and respect; half of life’s battles are won by going 
straight into the strife with a bold front. Command of 
one’s own powers is in itself alone a great victory. 





A Brave Boy and a Narrow Escape. 


One day while the writer was in a steamboat crossing 
the ferry from New-York to Brooklyn, the pilot rang the 
bell for the engine to stop. On looking out to see the 
cause, there appeared a small sail-boat, just ahead, man- 
aged by a single boy, apparently not more than fourteen 
or fifteen years old. The tide was running strongly, and 
the headway of the boat could not be immediately stop- 
ped, nor could the little fellow quickly change his course, 
and it appeared almost impossible to prevent a collision 
and the sinking of the small boat. Did the boy lose his 
wits from fright, whimper and cry, and give up all for 
lost? Notabitofit. Standing erect at the helm and 
doing his best to guide his boat, he sung out to the pilot 
of the steamboat “ ciear the track, or ’ll run you down !” 
Such was the dauntless spirit of the little fellow, that the 
passengers cheered him loudly, and more than a dozen 
stood ready to plunge into his aid, had his craft been 
overset. Fortunately this did not happen, though he es- 
caped by only a few feet, and passed safely on, leaving 
all who had witnessed the occurrence in enthusiastic ad- 
mirfition of his presence of mind and intrepidity. 


Girls Skating—Hints to Beginners. 


A few years since any girl venturing to appear on skates, 
would have been called a “ tom-boy ” and frowned upon 
by her sex generally. But, for once at least, fashion has 





introduced a sensible change, and girls may enjoy this 
healthful and exhilarating exercise. The writer has had 
the pleasure of accompanying and assisting many young 
ladies in their first attempts at the art, and has seen the 
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good effects of proper indulgence 
inthe sport. It has brought roses 
to many pale cheeks, strengthened 
weak nerves, sharpened poor ap- 
petites, and given new vigor for 
school and for household labors. 
Written instructions for learn- 
ing to skate are worth little. Go 
upon the ice and try, isthe only 
rule by which to acquire the art. 
It is very well to lean on the arm 
of a friend, during the first few 
attempts, but the sooner you trust 
your own powers, the quicker 
you will become a good skater. 
A few suggestions for choosing a 
» pair of skates may be of service. 
- For beginners, the runner of the 
=- skate should be about a quarter 

= of an inch thick and slightly 
grooved, with the bottom nearly 
or quite straight from the heel to 
the upward curve at the toe. 
- “Rockers,” or skates having the 
»ottom curved from heel to toe, 
are excellent for skillful perform- 
ers on the ice, but a novice using 
them is likely to do most of his 
g skating with his feet in the air. 
Never buy a skate with a long 
fanciful curve in front; though 
they are ornamental, many seri- 
ous accidents have been caused 
by the ends of such 
eatching in some _ obstruction. 
The straps should be stout, and 
so arranged as to hold. the skate 
very firmly to the foot. The 
wider the strap the betier, as it 
will be less likely to hurt the foot. 
We have seen skates arranged to be fastened by screws 
to the sole of the shoe without the use of straps, but they 
did not appear to be held with sufficient firmness for good 
skating. Keep the ends of the straps well tucked away 
where they will not slip and get under the runner and 
thus give you a fall. See that the wood of the. skate is 
strong, without cracks and checks, and that the runner is 
well fastened to it. Wear well-fitting but not tight 
shoes or boots of stout leather, and thick woolen stockings. 





When warm with the exercise, do not stand still to 
‘cool off,’ but move about more slowly, and after skating, 
always walk briskly home, to keep up active circulation 
of the blood, and prevent taking cold. Stiffness of mus- 
cles and lameness after skating may be prevented by 
thoroughly rubbing the limbs with a coarse towel or the 
hand, and putting on dry clothing if the garments are damp 
with perspiration. This should be done in a warm room, 
to avoid a chill. Do not make a business of this or any 
other recreation, sport, however innocent, to the neglect 
of home or school duties, butuse it asa rest from them 
and a preparation for their more successful performance. 


runners” 
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How to Save Your Shoe Leather. 


Riding down hill on a sleigh is a fine winter sport. 
It makes the writer feel young again to think of the 
splendid times he used to have at it, when a boy. But 
he well remembers also that the fun was terribly destruc- 
tive of shoe-leather. It was necessary to use the feet for 
rudders, and even stout cow-hide boots were soon whip- 
ped out at the toes. In the engraving below is shown an 
easily made apparatus for steering a sled, by which the 
feet are left at liberty, and the waste of leather prevented. 

It is simply two stout oaken sticks shod with iron at the 
lower end, bolted one on each side of the sled. The hole 
for the bolt should be large enough to allow the sticks te 
move freely. By pulling on the upper end of the stick 


We, 





the lower part is brought against the snow or ice, and 
acts as a rudder to turn the sled toward the side on whicn 
the stick is used. This will guide the sled more certain- 
ly than the heel or toe of the foot, and enable the rider to 
sit in an easier position, in addition to. saving the shoes 





The Statesman and the Horse. 


Edmund Burke, one of England’s greatest Statesmen, 
retired from London to spend his last days on his farm. 
While there, a report was started that he had gone crazy, 
that he went round his premises kissing the horses and 
cows. A friend immediately visited him to learn wheth 
er the report were true. He soon found that Mr. Burke 
had lost none of his mental faculties, and in a private in- 
terview with Mrs. Burke, he learned how the rumo: 
of his insanity had been started. 

Mr. Burke’s only child, a young man of rare promise, 
had died a little while before, leaving behind him a favor 
ite old horse. This animal, so endeared to him by asso- 
ciation with his son, was turned into the field by Mr.Burke, 
with directions to all the servants that he should be treat- 
ed as a privileged favorite. One day as he was taking his 
morning walk, the great man saw the animal at adistance, 
and noticed that he was recognized by him. The horse 
drew nearer and nearer to Mr. Burke, stopped, eyed him 
with a most pleading look of recognition which said as 
plainly as words could have done, “I have lost him too,” 
and then the poor dumb beast deliberately Jaid his head 
upon Mr. Burke’s bosom! Struck by the singularity ot 
the occurrence, moved by the recollection of his son for 
whom he had never ceased to mourn, and overwhelmed 
with the tenderness of the animal, the illustrious States- 
man clasped his arms around the neck of his son’s favor 
ite animal, lifted up that voice that had filled the House 
of Parliament with the noblest strains of eloquence, and 
wept aloud. It was not weakness of mind, but strength 
of affection, that bowed the man who had through iife 
stood unmoved amid the fiercest storms of political strife. 





LEARNED IT TOo LatE.—“ Buy one of these superior 
razor strops Sir, and I will tell you a secret worth double 
the cost for only twenty-five cents.” “I'll take one,” 
said a bystander. Mr. Smith handed hima strop anda 
box of paste, and went on selling. - “ Look here,” inter 
rupted the purchaser, “‘ you promised to tell me some 
thing worth double the price.” .“ Ah, so I did,” said 
Smith, “and itis this. If you had bought a box of the 
paste for five cents and put it on to your old strop, it would 
have made it just exactly as good as anew one.” 





Enitor’s Nores.—Being much occupied with business, 
Ihave left one of my associates to prepare this page, and 
must put in a word or twohere, by way ofquery. First.— 
Is notthat a poor boy in the picture, without clothes 
enough, or mittens, to keep him warm, and therefore to 
be pitied ? Second.—Was that boy in the boat brave or | 
reckless? Third.—Are there not other out-door sports 
quite as healthful, and appropriate for girls as skating? 
We do not say there are, for by.all means girls should 
skate rather than grow puny in a hot room.—tThe skat- 
ing and sliding down hill we can not write about from 
experience. Like thousands of our young readers at the 
West, we lived in a new, nearlylevel country without 
hills or ice ponds, and there were too many “‘ chores” for 
us boys, out of school hours, to admit of skating or coast- 
ing. The work did not hurt us, but we are glad to see 
the boys and girls play—if they do not shirk all the work 
off upon their already overtasked parents.—O. J.] 





The person who received an injury from an accidentaJ 
discharge of his duty, is in a fair way to recover again, 
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A Boy that will Never be a Man. 


In New-York, as elsewhere, it is becoming quite cus- 
tomary to send home articles pur@hased at the stores; 
some “stuckup” people have even ordered a spool of 
thread sent home. Happening into a book store this 
morning, we saw a lady purchasing some books for her 
son who was with her—for Christmas presents probably. 
When put up they made a package about ten inches long, 
five inches high, and six wide. She ordered them sent 
to her residence about 3}¢ miles up town. The booksel- 
ler said to her boy: ‘ Can’t you take them up in the cars 
with you, my man? My porter is sick to-day, and it is 
quite inconvenient for me to send them so far home.” 
‘““No! Idon’t carry bundles for a living.’——We pitied 
that boy from our heart, and could not but feel that his 
mother was spoiling him by indulging him in such no- 
tions, Here was a boy 13 or 14 years old, whocould not, 
or rather would not, carry a bundle of books for himself, 
that was not af ali bulky, afd weighed, perhaps, only five 
or six pounds. He was above “ carrying bundles ”—rath- 
er he was below it. He had not dignity or independence 
enough to be seen with a bundle, though it was for him- 
self. He probably does not read the American Agricul- 
turist, and so we can not speak to him directly, but to 
other boys we say, that if that boy lives to be forty years 
old, he will never be a man, in the true sense of that word. 
His parents may leave him money enough to keep bim 
along awhile, but he will never earn or save much. He 
is coming up with habits that will unfit him for the real 
work which ull successful men must go through with, no 
matter what their calling or business.——Two good il- 
lustrations are given in the life of Girard of Philadelphia, 
who rose from poverty to great wealth. While in a pro- 
vision store, a man came in and bought a fish. Instead 
of carrying the fish himself, he offered aclerk a shilling 
to hire some one to carry the fish afew blocks. Girard 
at once offered to doit, and actually went by his side, 
carrying the fish, and received the shilling. You may 
guess the man’s surprise when he afterwards learned 
who had carried his fish. Girard owned the entire block 
in which this man hired a dwelling.——At another time, 
two young men commenced the sail making business. 
They bought a lot of canvas from Girard, on credit, a 
friend having agreed to endorse their note. They each 


took up a roll to carry off, when Girard remarked: “Had 
you not better get acart?” ‘Oh, no,” they responded. 
‘itis not far, and we can carry it ourselves.”—“ All right,” 
said Girard, ‘but you may tell your friend he need not 


trouble himself to endorse your note. It’s good enough 
without !” He well knew that men not above their busi- 
ness, not ashamed to do any honorable act, were the 
very men to succeed. 
+ —at @ ee 2 
Answers to Puzzles and Problems in De- 
cember No. (page 373). Rebus. No. 20. Key pup cur 
age t hoe awl bed ark: or by dividing the words a little 
differently, Keep up courage though all be dark. 
Arithmetical Problem.- No, 22.— Paper money is at 
24 8-33 percent discount, reckoning gold coin at par. 
Arithmetical Problem. —No. 23.—A. should have 80 
cents, B., 20 cents of the dollar paid by C- for his share. 
Riddle.—No. 21.—The engraving below is the answer 
to the riddle given last month, which reads: “ A four 
handed rider, on a two legged steed, Whipped up the 
feathers and made very good speed.,’’ 
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No. 19.—Correctly answered by “R. G. F.”, -L. Law- 
rence Fisher, C. A. Veatch. No. 20, by George M. Kel- 
ly, “Random,” Oren Stone, Mary Esther Parkin, Frank 
B. Conger, T. B. Cunningham, Jno. D. Talbot (and 21), 





Wm. H. Tracy (and 23), Malissa Gases, Jarvis H. Ar- 
nold, Walter E. Talmage, Lizzie Melcher, Arthur Gil- 
tert, A. Martin. Rufus W. Weeks answers all. Isaac 
T. McLain, 22, 23; “C. C. C.” 21; J. G. Bunnel, 22, 23, 
Cornelius Hoagland, Jr. 23; Frederic A. Fill, 23; A. G. 
I. C. White, 20, 22,23; E. M. Swan, 20; B. F. Nye, 22. 


New Puzzles to be Answered. 





Fig. 1. 


No. 24 and No, 25. Two Picture Puzzles to be guessed. 
How does Fig. 1 represent‘an economical man? How 
does Fig. 2 represent an enterprising business firm ; and 
can you tell how it also represents a fortress? 


No. 26—Riddle, 
T have no head, yet from my lips 
Fall words of wondrous weight ; 
I mark the course of mighty ships, 
And guide affairs of state. 
Darkness pursues my winding track, 
Yet nothing gives more light: 
Youw’ll find me when you answer back, 
If this you read aright. 





No. 27. New Rebus containing a truthful sentiment, 
This is one of the most difficult puzzles of the kind we 
have published, and it will require no little perseverance 
to find the correct an swer. 





To Sunday-School Teachers and 
‘Others. 


The new Question Book referred to last month, is now 
issued, and is even better than we expected. The bind- 
ing is superior to what was intended at first, the covers 
being stiff, and in the usual style of binding such books, in- 
stead of insimple paper covers, as first announced. (This 
increases the postage to 4 cents, as it weighs over 3 oz.) 
After the sheets were struck off, we concluded to issue an 
edition at the Office of the American Agriculturist, where 
it will be supplied to all desiring it, by the single copy or 
by the hundred, at the uniform price of 10 cents, or 14 
cents by mail—which, at the present price of paper, 
will hardly pay expenses. A hundred put up to go by Ex- 
press or otherwise, will weigh about 20 lbs. The book is 
thoroughly evangelical, but not at all sectarian. It is 
simple, yet comprehensive; 52 lessons, including the 
leading events in Christ’s life, and in the introduction of 
the Gospel .afterward, are arranged in the order of time. 
Each lesson is completed on two pages opening together. 
The scripture text of the lesson is printed in full, with 
the probable time and place of occurrence. A condensed 
history of the events between eachtwo consecutive lessons 
is given, so that by reading the lessons, and the con- 
necting history, one gets an outline of all the events of the 
Gospels and the Acts, in order of occurrence. Simple 
questions directly upon the lesson are. given in larger 
type. With these are a considerable number of other in- 
teresting and instructive questions, having the answer 
printed in full, or more frequently with the answer indi- 
cated by reference to a passage of scripture which gives 
a full explanation. Many interesting items of informa- 
tion, not accessible to the common reader, are given. as 
will be seen on looking over the questions, The book is 
specially valuable to the great mass of teachers who have 
not access to commentaries and other helps. The pro- 
nunciation of the more difficult proper names, is indicated 
by an accent mark. We are perhaps the more partial to 
the book, as it is the carrying out of a plan of syste- 
matic lessons we have long been aiming at; the ex- 





ecution of the ‘iainn intrusted to abler hands. Mr. 
Beach, Editor of the N. Y.Sun, a life Jong friend of 
Sunday Schools and for years Superintendent of one of 
the largest and best schools in the country, who chanc- 
ed to fall in with one of the first copies, said. in the 
Daily Sun of December 16: 


“ The Sunday Schools of the whole country have suf- 
fered from the want of a postion, book suited to their re- 

uirements, more than from ther single cause, 

yery thinking person has roniatl vty d handreds of 
authors have made vain efforts to fill the need. In the 
little book before us, the posttest work of a practical 
man, practically engaged in the Sunday School work, we 
for the first time discover something teally valuable. It 
epitomizes the whole New Testament history in chronol- 
ogical order, and is both text and commentary, teaching 
the teacher and helping the scholar. That it will be 
widely adopted in Sunday Schools we do not question.” 


The Two Caterpillars. 
“ Patches and patches, I’m sick of patches !” exclaimed 
George Rider, as he sat watching his mother, was 


repairing the knees of his old pantaloons, ‘ 

** Mother,” he continued, suddenly, as a new idea 
started, “‘ why did God make us poor? I’m as good as 
Joe Berry, but hés father’s rich, and he don’t have to wear 
patched clothes. And you ought to see what nice things 
he has for dinner every day—pies, and cakes, and’ candy 
—and he’s just as stingy as he can be.” 

“Poor soul!” said his mother, in a way that made 
George open his eyes wide. 

‘*Why, mother, what do you mean?” 

“TI was thinking about two caterpillars,” she replied. 

‘* What a funny mother you are !” said George ; “ what 
in the world have caterpillars got to do with Joe Berry ?” 

“ Pil tell you the story, my san,” said Mrs. Rider, “ and 
you may then answer your own question.” 

“ Two caterpillars lived in a large garden ; they looked 
very much alike, only one was covered with brown hair, 
and had black rings around his body, and the other had 
black hair all over, withou‘ any rings. The brown eater- 
pillar lived on a large cabbage. It was a real palace for 
him. There were the large spreading leaves, over which 
he walked with as much satisfaction as ever a lord sur- 
veyed his extensive parks. He had fine rooms among 
the openings of the leaves, where he could curl himself 
up for a nap, snugly sheltered from rain and dew. Riglit 
at the top of the cabbage was his dining-hall, filled with 
the tenderest, choicest morsels of crisp leaves, which cat- 
erpillars love so well. Oh! he.was very rich, and had 
everything a caterpillar could wish for. The little ants 
that climbed up to his palace, and the humble insects that 
picked up their living along the lanes and streets of the 
leaves, all looked up to him with awe, and saluted him 
very humbly as he walked about his wide domain, 

“ The black caterpillar had his home on a humble bur- 
dock that grew in a corner not far from the great cabbage, 
It was only a small plant, for if it had spread itself like 
the cabbage, the gardener would have quickly rooted it 
out. This poor fellow had to work hard for his living, 
and often to go hungry, for there were but few tender 
sprouts for him to nip, and he had to roam about ani 
pick up here and there a bite as he could find it.” 


‘But why didn’t he go to the big cabbage?” asked 
George, who was becoming much interested, 

He would have done so,” said his mother, “but the 
gardener had placed a bright piece of tin around the stem 
of the plant to keep off the worms, not knowing that one 
had already ‘taken up his quarters there. The tin was so 
smooth that, though the poor caterpillar walked round 
and round it, he could not craw! half his length upward, 
before back he would fall in the dust. 

“One day, while he was looking wishfully up to the 
luscious leaves above him, his rich neighbor happened to 
peep over the edge, and the poor caterpillar ae e@x- 
claimed : ‘ Brother !” 

‘“** Brother, indeed muttered the other, eurl- 
ing himself, so as to display his rings; gid sero 
mistake, I’m thinking.’ re ae 

“¢]m thinking so too,’ replied the poor r. He 
had intended to ask his neighbor to nip off a leaf from 
the cabbage and drop it down to him, but he saw it was* 
of no use, so he crawled sadly back to his humble quar- 
ters on the burdock, and continued to grub for his living, 

“‘ The Summer passed on; the brown lordling revelied at 
his full table until he grew as fat as a prize-pig, but the 
heart of the cabbage was spoiled by his greedy tooth. 
The humble black laborer worked so faithfully at his bur- 
dock that it grew but little, and so the garden was kept 
free from its seeds, which would otherwise naronioae 
and scattered. bus 

“ And now the Summer was nearly ended, aut hada: 
erpillars knew they must prepare for the winter’s.cold, .. 

“They therefore each left off eating, as is the. custom 
of such creatures, and sought a secure place where they 
could rest in safety. The brown caterpillar climbed a 
tree at some distance from the garden, and spun for him- 
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self a magnificent hammock, which he hung from a stout 
branch. He was so fat that he had plenty of materials 
and he made his resting-place of three-fold thickness. 

“* His poor neighbor sought the shelter of a neighboring 
currant bush, and from his scanty store of silk wove a 
plain nest that would just hold his emaciated body. And 
so they both slept through the long Winter. 

“ When the time was come, the Master of Life sent 
forth his angels to waken the earth. And they poured 
out the golden music of light until it filled the deepest 
woods, and the flowers lifted their heads, and the air 
trembled with the hum of glad insects. The humble 
tenant of the lowly bush heard the joyous sound, and 
struggled forth from his hiding-place ; how changed ! He 
was clothed in purple and gold, and a shining crown was 
upon his head, and while he yet wondered, a bright troup 
of winged beings called hini to mount to the upper air, 
and spreading “his new-found” wings, he ‘soared away to 
bask in the full noontide. 

“But alas for the poor, rich caterpillar! His silken 
robes held him fast ; he could not break the strong bonds 
he had woven for himself, and there he must be a prison- 
er forever. And now would my boy be rich ?” 

“ Yes, mother,” said George, softly, “‘when God's 
spring-time comes.” 





Grammar Out West. 


A Kansas correspondent “ T. H.,” writes to the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. “ Will you please point out the in- 
correctness of the following sentences, which are almost 
universally in use at the West. ‘Please pass me those 
molasses” ‘Them’s good molasses.’ ‘Did you make 
any molasses? ‘Yes, a few.’ ‘Have you got any 
molasses (to a storekeeper) ?’ ‘ Yes, *I want tosee them.’ 
The above phrases are so common and contagious that 
many of the Yankees have adopted the error. How is it 
with oats? In Chester Co., Penn., it is classed with wheat, 
corn, rye, etc.. in the singular number; here it is used in 
the plural, with beans, peas, potatoes, and other things 
ending with s.”—-The error in the sentences, as our young 
grammarians will see, consists in using “ molasses” as 
aplural noun. “That molasses,” ‘some molasses,” “I 
want to see it,” would be the correct way of using the 
above examples. The word “oats” is a plural noun. 
The Chester Co., custom of making it singular, is incor- 
rect. Wheat, corn, and rye, have only the singular form 





Barnum Nearly Humbugged. 


When Barnum was about to erecta new buiiding on the 
site of “ Iranistan,” his former house, which had been de- 
stroyed by fire, he was desirous of giving it a new and 
classic name. A friend to whom he applied, suggested the 
compound Greek word “ Neos-kome,” which he trans- 
lated as“ New-home.” The word had a pleasant sound ; 
Barnum liked it; and was about having it engraved on 
stone to occupy a conspicuous place in the building: but 
having so often humbugged others, he was naturally alittle 
suspicious of attempts to humbug himself. He there- 
fore consulted one of the knowing editors of the American 
Agriculturist, as to the meaning of the word “‘Neoskome.” 
He was informed that it was derived from “ Neos,” new, 
and “ skome,” a joke or jest, the nearest word to humbug 
which the Greeks possessed. Barnum concluded not to 
adopt that name. i 





Dean Swirt, in traveling, once called ata house. The 
lady of the mansion, rejoiced to have so great a guest, 
with much eagérness and flippancy asked him what he 
would have for dinner, ‘ Will you have an apple pie, or 
a gooseberry pie, sir, or a cherry pie, or a plum pie, ora 
pigeon pie, sir ?”—‘‘ Any pie, madam, but a magpie,” re- 
plied the Dean, in his usual dry sarcastic manner 





Havw’t us Suare.—“Mr. Brown,” said an assessor 
the other day, “‘ how many cows do you own ?” 

“Why do you ask ?” was the query. : 

“ Because I wish to levy on them,” was the rejoinder. 

“ Well, let me see,” said Mr. B. abstractedly, “how 
many cows does the law allow me ?” 

“Two,” replied the constable. 

“Two !” said Mr. B. with good-natured astonishment ; 
“ well, ifthe law allows me two,I wish it would make 
haste and send the other along as [ haven’t but one ™ 





“T can not conceive, my dear, what’s the matter with 
my watch ; I think it must wantcleaning,” exclaimed an 
indulgent husband to his better half, the other day.—“ No, 
pa,” said his petted little daughter, “ I know it don’t want 
cleaning, because baby and I washed it in the basin, ever 
80 long, this morning.” ; 

She whomarries a man simply for a “good match,” 
must not be surprised if he turn out a “ Lucifer.” 


Muggins, seeing a dead dog in the ditch, stopped, and 
after gazing intently, said to his companion: “ Another 
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Good Pay to Voluntary Agents who attend to 
Collecting and forwarding Ciubs of Subscribers 
to the American Agriculturist. 


(Premiums open to all who Desire them.) 


N. B.—Person$ interested in the following Premiums, 
will please note them carefully this month, as they will not 
probably be published again in full. They will continue 
open, however, until further notice—perhaps through the 
year, but the continued rise in printing papcr may compel 
us to witgdraw the offers after a time. 


Every subscriber is invited to renew his own subscrip- 
tion, and to solicit others to subscribe. But to all those 
who will take the trouble to collect and forward cLuBs of 
subscribers, we offer a remuneration in the form of first- 
rate articles, as named below. (The pay thus offered is 
much larger than we could give in cash, as we get these 
articles on extra good terms when for premiums.) 


(Se WE wish IT DISTINCTLY UNDERSTOOD that these 
premiums are offered in good faith—no cheap, trashy, im- 
perfect, poorly made, or second-hand thing, will be sent 
out, but each article offered, is the best of its kind, and 
every one wili be selected by the publisher from the very 
best manufactured. They will be the best sold in the mar- 
ket at the prices named, 


te We make no distinction betiveen new and old subscri- 
bers in giving these premiums, but it is expected that every 
canvasser will not only gather up the names of old sub- 
scribers, but also secure alarge number of new names. 


ta Every person collecting names for premiums, should 
send two copies of each list of names—one of them marked 
“For Premiums,”and also with the name of the sender, 


2 Every person collecting names for premiums, should 
send the names with the money as fast as obtained, so that 
the subscribers may begin to receive their papers; Two cop- 
ies of each list of names should be sent—one of them marked 
at the top “For Premiums,” and also with the name of the 
sender. The premium will be paid assoon as anyclub is 
made up—if duplicate lists are sent. 


ta Any person who has commenced sending in names at 
$0c. and finally fails to get the higher numberof names, can 
gall back upon the smaller number, by remitting the 20-cents 
extra om each of the smaller mumber of names required, 
§@ Clubs need not be all confined to one Post Office, 
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Table of Premiums for 1863. 2 #5 Sf 
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Names of Premium Articles, . Eo |FR 68 
1—Goop Booxs—See terms belov........... 
%2—Best —, Clothes Wringer...... .... $7 50 18 } 37 
3--Nonpareil Washing Machine..... 16 00 35) 
Sewing Machine, (Wheeler & Wilson).$45 00 | 90 | 130 
5—Sewing Machine, (Wilcox & Gibbs) ....$35 00 | 69| 98 
6—Aneroid Barometer....... Jdvcwssvivedted $750'| 19| 44 
IEG DGUBSTING... c.ndnoccnchope-> -$10 00 | 22) 47 
3—Five Octave Melodeon (best). -$75 00 | 125 | 237 
Octave Melodeon (best)...... am: 00 || 104 | 182 
10—Four Octaye Melodeon (best)... »--$45 00; 90 | 130 
12—Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary.... $7 50|| 23} 48 
13—Six back Volumes Agricuiturist,) . 72'| 19| 3 
14—Five do do do 60,| 16) 30 
15—Four do do do 48'| 13] 26 
16—Three do do do 36} 10) 20 
17—Two do do do Mh hae 
48—One do do « _do é 1] ..} 10 
19—Jacob’s Portfolio Paper File...... $123) ..) 
20—Windsor & Newton's Paints ............ 50;} .. 1 20 
21—0s) ee gl ee ie 
-$10 00 || 30) & 
00 || 38 | $3 
25—Steel-tooth Cultivator (best) - 00'| 24) & 
26—Family Lard and Wine Press........... $700 ' 24) 55 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PREMIUMS, 
Premium No. 1—Good Books. 


Any person sending 16 or more subscribers, may select 
from our book list, (page 376,) to the amount of 12 cents for 
each name, at the club price of 80 cents, or to the amount of 
3314 cents for each name, at $1 each. Farmers’ Clubs have 
frequently joined together and obtained a good library 
through these premiums. N.B.—The books will be deliver- 
ed to the recipients, (by mail or express,) free of all cost. 

&2 See about prices of Books in Basket Note, 


No. 2—Family Clothes-Wringer. 


This is a first-rate household implement—a great saver of 
garments, and of hard work. With this machine set on the 
edge of the wash-tub, the garments are easily and rapidly 
passed between two India-rubber rollers, the water fall- 
ing back into the tub, and the garments dropping into a 
basket, in a drier condition than they can be wrung by 
hand, and therefore more quickly dried on the line. A 
child can in a few minutes wring out a tubful of clothes, 
We have had one in constant use in our family for nearly 
three years, and it is still as good as new.. The machine 
offered, No, 2, is just the thing for family use. Itis provided 
with cogs to move the rollers together, so that it is not pos- 
sible to tear garments, as is the case with cheaper Wringers 
not provided with cogs. We present one of these No. 2 Wring- 





shipwreck.”——“* Where ?”—“ There lies a bark that is 
lost forever."—His companion growied and navigated on. ! 





ers to any person procuring and forwarding 18 subscribers, 
at $1 each, or 37 at the lowest club price, (80 cents each.) 


Premiuin No. 3—Washing Machine. 


The Nonpareil Washing Machine we have had in 
use in our family for né@rly a year past, and it has not only 
driven out half-a-dozen placed there on trial, but has really 
given excellent satisfaction, It is the only machine, out of 
twenty we have tried, which the “help” cheerfully use with- 
out compulsion. It is a labor-saver and a clothes-saver—two 
important considerations, (See descriptive cut, and adver- 
tisement on page 31.) The clothes are put in, in quantity, 
and quickly washed by simply turning a crank, The 
balance-wheel adjusts the force required, so as to make tho 
turning easy. Take it all in all, it is the best Washing Ma- 
chine we know of, and is worthy of a place in every family. 
They are of three sizes; we select No. 2, as the best size for 
common family usg The price of No. 2 is $16, This ma- 
chine we will present to any one forwarding 35 subscribers 
at the regular price, ($1 each,) or 75 subscribers at the 
lowest club price, (80 cents.) The machine can be sent to 
any point as freight, or by expres§, and will be forwarded, 
frec of all expense, except the freight after leaving the city 


Premium No. 4—Sewing Machine. 

90 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 130 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person sending them to Wheeler & Wilson's best 
$45 Sewing Machine, (including Hemmer), new 
from the factory, and of the very best make, There is no 
better family machine than this made, as we have proved by 
nearly jive years’ use in our own family, in connection with 
other machines, We want no better. The terms on 
which it is offered above, will enable many families to se- 
cure one without direct outlay of money. The Premium 
Machines will be selected new at the manufactory, and will 
be forwarded, well boxed, with fall directions for setting up 
and using, and with no expense, except for freight. , 


Premium No. 5—Sewing Machine. 


69 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 98 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person procuring them to Willcox & Gibbs’ $35 
Sewing Machine, including a set of Hemmers. 
This is the best machine of its kind, (sewing with one thread,) 
and hasseveral points superior to other machines, It is neat, 
well made, simple in its operation; and having tested one in 
our own family for more than two years, we think highly of 
it, and can recommend it to those who can not afford to buy 
the higher priced double-thread machines. Some of our 
neighbors think this machine ahead of all others. Premium 5 
will be selected and sent the same as No. 4. 


Premium No. 6—Barometer. 


19 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 44 at 80 cents each.) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Kendail'3 
Aneroid Barometers, (Price $7 50.) This is a good, 
portable instrument, and valuable to every person as 4” 
weather guide, as well as for scientific purposes. .See page 
877, December No. It will save to the farmer and others 
many times its cost, as a weather-indicator. These instru- 
ments resemble a large watch, 5 inches in dinmeter, and 2 
inches thick. Each one is in a neat leather case, and when 
sent to a distance, this is packed in cotton, in a wooden 
box 4% by 8 inches, and can go anywhere, by express or 
otherwise, with perfect safety. 


Premium No. 7—The Aquarius. 


This is a capital instrument, valuable to have in every 
house. It is a portable hand force-pump, which any one can 
catch up at a moment's warning, and throw from a pail or 
other vessel a steady stream of water upon a fire in a house, 
or elsewhere, It is supplied with both a jet-pipe and a rose, 
or sprinkler, and can be used for washing windows, car- 
riages, &c.; for sprinkling trees, plants, destroying insects, 
&c., &c. With it, it is easy to wash the second and third 
story windows, and to sprinkle water upon the roofs, while 
standing upon the ground, Such an apparatus will often 
enable a person to 80 use 4 bucket or two of water as to ex- 
tinguish a fire breaking out where it could not be reached 
with water dashed on from pails, It is supplied with suction 
and injection India-rubber pipes, and with air-chambers to 
keep‘up a constant stream. The weight is 8 Ib8., and it can 
be sent anywhere as freight, or by express. (Price $10.) 
We will present an Aquarius complete to any one send- 
ing su 22 subscribers at $1 each, (or 47 at 80 cents each.) 


. Premium No. 8—Melodeon. 

125 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 237 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. A. 
Prince & Co.'s $75 Melodeons (5 octaves). These Melo- 
deons are of very superior tone and finish, We have our- 
selves used one for three F arogs past, and it has given 
the highest satisfaction, and is pronounced by all who 


' have heard it, as one of the very best. The different priced 


instruments are of equally good tone—the price varying with 
the size and style of finish, The-size, prices, etc., of these in- 
struments can be learned particularly, by sending a stamp to 
Geo, A; Pritice & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for an illustrated de- 
scriptive catalogue. The instruments given as Premiums, will 
be sent new directly from the factory at Buffalo, ready box- 
ed, atid without expense to the recipient, except for freight. 
Schools and churches can readily combine their efforts and 
secure one of these instruments. This has been frequently 
done, See “N, B.,” under Premium No.10._ 

N. B.—Any higher or lower priced Melodeons will be 
given for other lists, in the same proportion. See table above. 


Premium No. 12—Best Dictionary. 


23 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 48 at 80 cts. each,) will entt- 
tle the person getting up the club toa copy of the large Pic- 
torial Unabridged Editionof Worcester’s Dictionary, 
(Price $7 50.) This now stands confessedly the most valna- 
ble Standard Dictionary published. It weighsnearly 10 Ibs.; 
is 12 inches long, 10 inches wide, nearly 4 inches thick, and 
contains 1854 pages of 3 columns each,. giving the spell- 
ing and pronunciation, with full explanations, of every 
word in the English Language, and as a source of general 
information on all subjects, stands next to the Cyclopedia, 
The Dictionary can be called for at our Office, or be sent 








by Express or otherwise, to any part of the country, 








1863.] 

















Premiums Nos. 13 to 18—Back Volumes~—A 
First-rate Library. 

These premiums (13 to 18,) will enable any one to secure 
the previous excellent volumes of the American Agricultur- 
ist, as far back ds Volume XVI. These will be sent post- 
paid, in clean, new numbers, each volume by itself, with in- 
dex. The whole five can be taken together, or one or more 

vpies of any particular volume be selected, as destred, 
They will be presented as in the table aboye, viz: For 20 
Subscribersat $1 each, (or 36 at 80 cents each,) we will pre- 
sent six wolumes. For 16 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 30 
at 80 cents each,) we will present five vwolumes.—For 
13 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 26 at 80 cents each,) four 
volumes.—For 10 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 20 at 80 
cents each,) three volumes.—For 15 Subscribers at 80 
cents each, two volumes.—For 10 ‘Subscribers at 80 
cents each, one wolumae.—Let every one be c#reful te 
name just which back volumes are desired. 


Premium No, 19—Best File for Agriculturist. 

Jacobs’ Portfolio File, made just to fit the Agri- 
culturisi—the name gilded on, This is a leather cover or 
portfolio, so arranged thatsuccessive numbers of the paper 
can be inserted in a minute, and be properly preserved in 
book form for reading. When one volume is ¢ompleted, the 
sheets can be removed and stitched, and a new volume in- 
serted. A single cover will answer for a dozen successive 
volumes. It is the most complete file yet made. The price 
is #1, and the postage 23:cents, We will forward it, post- 
paid, to any one sending eleven subscribers, at the lowest 
club price, (80 cents each.) 

Premium No. 20—Paints, 

20 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to an assortment of Windsor & Newton's 
Water Color Paints—consisting of 12 colors, put up in 
aneat mahogany case, with brushes, etc. These Paints are 
imported from London, and are by all considered the best 
in the world, They are adapted to the finest work, or they 
will make a neat and appropriate present to any of ouryoung- 
er readers, They will be sent post-paid any where in the 
United States within 3000 miles, 


Premium No. 21—Paints. 


15 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to an Assortment of Osborne & Hodgkinson’s 
Water Color Paints, consisting of 24 colors or shades, 
put up in a neat case with brushes, cups, etc, These are of 
American manufacture, and though not so"fine as the above, 
will answer for ordinary practice by children or beginners, 
and for common sketching. Sent same as No, 20, 


Premiums Nos. 22 to 26. 


We have not space left to describe these particularly, this 
month, The Cylinder Plow was described in this journal 
last year. It is undoubtedly a great improvement. The 
Eagle Plow is well known, and so is the Hay and Straw 
Cutter, and the Steel-toothed Cultivator, one of the most 
useful implements on the farm. The Lard and Wine Press 
isa very convenient household implement, for pressing out 
lard or tallow, the juice of grapes, currants, berries, &c, 
For the prices, and subscribers required, see the table above, 
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Market Review, Prices, Weather, etc. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, } 
New-York, Thursday, Dee. 18, 1862. § 


1. TRANSACTIONS AT, THE NEW-YORK MARKETS, 


REcEIPTs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
24 days this m'th 667,000 8,954,000 2,787,000 6,850 295,000 869,000 

27 days /ast m’th 536,000 4,520,000 2,692,000 41,100 $87,000 785,000 
SALE Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 


24 days this month, 418,000 8,605,000 3,216,000 pe 4 312,000 
27 days last month 670,000 6,378,000 3,455,000 35,000 361, 3000 


2. Comparison with same time last year, 

RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 
24 days 1842.. Bp 4 2,787,000 6,850 295,000 869,000 
25 days 1861... . . 705,000 3,159,500 2,361,000 203,975 260,000 1,469,000 
SALES. Flour. Wheat. “Corn. Rye. Barley. 
24 days 1862.... . 418,000 605,000 3,216,000 53,250 $12,000 
25 days 1861...... 778,000 1,000. 3,229,000 204,000 276,000 


> 
3. Exports of Breadstuffs from New-York, Jan. 1, to Dec. 17. 
Flour. Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 
- ARES: 2,888,619 24,890,341 31,581,819 1,099,656 22,783 172,922 
1861...... 2,926,328 27,508,407 12;185;055 '882,240. 3,000 159,845 
4. Receipts of Breadstuffs at Chicago, Jan. 1, to Dec. 8. 
Fiour, Wheat. Corn; Rye. Barley. Oats. 
1862...... 1,694,852 12,876,537 80,913,682 942,240 947,145 8,388,997 
1861...... 1,477,615 17,542,677 26200096 493,782 422/803, 1,304,852 
CuRRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 





Nov. 19. Dec, 18, 

Friour—Super to Extra Stage $6 @640 $5806 640 

Superfine Western...... 5 6 $53 580 @6% 

Extra Western................. 5 90: @1000 6 15-@10 00 

Extra Genesee. 68 @850 653 @8 

Saper. to Extra Soutliern . 650 @9 7 * 6°80 @I10 00 

RYE Finoe-o ie and Super. 48 @57% 40 @56 

Corn MEA 837 @4%3 380 @450 

Wueat—all kinds of White.. 150 @16 150 @16 

All kinds of Red,............++ 1146 @14 12 @147 
Sonn reer ivectet es eushle Re@ 9 @ 
Sriuita ates web gies cis yuna » 2e@ & S& @ 

65 3 io 6 g 7 

67 68 70 

67 @ 69 69 3 ii) 

. , 8 3 90 83 97 

. 14 160 13% @146 

. 250 @30 28% @2% 

Marrow and Kidney 4 8300 @83 253 @30 

Hay, in bales, per 100 lbs. 6 @ 80 & @ 0 
Coe ings, per Ib... 6x%@ 70 6 @ 

Ricg, per 100 Ibs... ........ 70 @92 67 @90 

Hops, crop of 1862, per Ib.. 83 @ 2% 17 @ & 

VaeaTuens, Live e Geese, p. Ib.. Be@ 6 g&@ 6 


































10 100x%@ ~ 10 
Timothy, per b ner bul 20e 2 aXe 2 in 
SuGaRr— 9@ 12 8 11% 
Movasses New: C 8 p. le. 4 @ 50 3 @ 40 
CorFekr, Rio, per Ib 29. @ 33 2 @ 8 
Tonacco—Kentucky,&ep Ib.. 15 @ 380 3x%e@ 30 
Seed Leaf, per Ib... 5b @ 8 9 @ 38 
Woot—Domestic fieece, p. 55 @ 70 58 @ 6 
_Domestic, pulled, per Ib 5 @ 68 48 @ 62 
TALLOW, per Ib....,....... . Wke NK WK@ 10X 
O.L CaKR, per tan......ceccee 41-00 @46 50 4300 @51 00 
Pork—Mess, FF, PPhan-}----+2 12 81 4@18 00, 1400 @i4 12% 
Prime. per bbl. sseteoeeee 1150 @ 11 62%@ 
BeEF—Plain mess secoeeee 12200 @1350 1175 @13 00 
LARD, in bbls., per ip 9%@ 10% 9%@ 10 
BuTTER—Western, per Ib 6 @ 22 146 @ 2 
SS 2 eee 2@ & 21° @ 22% 
CHEESE... .. 9@ 9@ 18 
Broom Corn—ver tb... “g a ae T@ 8 
Eeas—fresh, per dozen....... 0@ Bw 2@ 2@ 
Limed, per GOOG Se... 18 @~ 19 5b @ 16 
POUL’ en rePowmy per Ib.. 10 @ 12 8 @ 9 
DUCKS, POTD... ce codcdclesosd nm @. 14 10 @ il 
Geese, per b.. li @ 18 7@ #9 
Turkeys, per | ete 13 @ 1 100 @ 122 
PARTRIDGES, per pair 81 @ 8 % @ 87 
WILD PiGEons, per dozen... 1% @ 200 % @ 87 
WILD Le geen a ee 5 @ 6 31 @ 38 
VENISON, per 2@ 14 .10 @ ll 
Poraroxs—Conition, PD. pb: 125 @ 1 82 150 @1%5 
Si per bbl..+......c0s- 182 @1%7% 150 @1%7 
Peach lowe er er - 18 @187 60 @ 200 
Mercers, Rascces sth >ses 200 @237 B® @250 
Sweet Delaware’, pet bi - 250 @2% 50 @ 300 
Sweet Jerse & Fait oogégnt 1% o2 8 00 @ 2% 
Onion’, Red ¢ av 3% 223 @2 25 @ 2 50 
White, per DDL... ...60..-..0% 300 @ 60 @2%5 
Tete” neath Naa 87 @10 0 @ 
Marrow Squashes, per ybl.. 13 @153 150 @1% 
PuMPKINsS—Cheese, per 100... 6 00 + 00 500 @10 00 
CaBBaAGEs, per 100, ........... 8 00 400 300 @ 5 00 
APPLES, Western, | per bbl. 150 @1% 6 @187 
Apples, choice, per Tip : 250 @ 8 00 
Apples, River, per bbl.. 100 @12 6 a 1 00 
ULNCES, per 250 @30 200 8 50 
RANBERRIES, Cape Gia 11 00 tH 00 l@ 12 
Western, per bbl. 9 00 11 00 7@ 9 
Driep APPLES, per ib.. : S4@ 6 4@ 6 
Drizp Pius, per Ib.......... Rn @ B Rm@in 
DRIED PEACHES, per R.. anene 6b @ 18 16 e 18 
a ae eee 200 @250 1% 250 
CHESTNUTS, per hel. . 500 @600 450 @500 


The condensed Tables, given above, present in concise 
form a summary of the transactions for a month past. 
These figures are laboriously prepared from a: large 
mass of notes collected by usdaily,in the markets and 
elsewhere. It is to be noted, however, that the past 
business month .has been only 24 days, owing to the 
occurrence of Thanksgiving holiday, to there being one 
day less in November than in October, and to the fact that 
there were five Sabbaths in November, this year, the last 
two of which are included in the month ending to-day. 
Still, it will be seen that the receipts were 131,000 barrels of 
flour in excess of the previous month, equivalent to 655,- 
000 bushels of wheat. The receipts of Wheat are very 
neerly the.same, if we allow for the extra days last month. 
Corn, Rye, and Oats, have come in more freely. The 
sales of Breadstuffs have been considerably lessened, as 
shown in the second part of table 2. By reference to ta- 
ble 2, it willbe seen that while the receipts (allowing for 
one day less) have been about the same as last year, the 
sales have fallen off materially. Inland navigation is now 
closed, and -though the railroads will continue to bring 
forward considerable supplies during the Winter, the 
prices will depend much upon the amount of the supplies 
already here. These are not believed to be very large. 
During the past month there has been no exciting cause 
of activity in Breadstuffs, and the market has been very 
quiet. The variations in the value of Gold and foreign 
exchange, have had the most to do with changes in 
prices. As was shown in an editorial article in the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist for November (page 328), a rise in the 
relative value of Gold and currency, produces a corre- 
sponding rise in Sterling exchange, in which case it is 
more advantageous to send abroad wheat than gold, and 
the export demand is consequently better. During the 
past four weeks gold has vibrated between $128 and $133, 
or a premium of 28 to 33 percent, upon the standard 
paper currency, and the prices of Wheat and Wheat 
Flour, and Corn, have changed nearly in the same ratio. 
The financial policy to be adopted by Congress is not set- 
tled. On the one hand it is proposed to raise money for 
the expenses of Government and the war, by selling stocks 
at whatever price they will bringin the market. This 
would be a move towards returning to aspecie basis. On 
the other hand it is proposed to increase the issue of cur- 
rency. If the latter policy be adopted, and many finan- 
ciers think it the only practicable mode of raising funds, 
the relative value of gold will be increased with the in- 
crease of paper issues, and the'prices of farm pro-lucts 
will rise correspondingly. Thus: should the premium 
on gold rise to 100 per cent, it would be juSt)as cheap to 
send abroad Wheat at the price of $3 per bushel, in cur- 
rency, a8 to sell it at $1.50 per bushel if gold were the par 
standard of valuation. As we showed in the article above 
referred to, farmers are directly benefited by this distur- 
bance in the relative value of gold and’paper currency, 
whatever may be the presentor ultimate effect upon other 
classes and upon the country at large. If the currency 
be doubled, the prices of farm products go up according- 
ly. It is true that these prices are not on a gold basis, 
but if the double price be in a currericy that is at par in 
paying of debts for land, or other liabilities, the increased 
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nominal price is directly advantageous. The general 
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opinion is that further issues of currency will be made, 
and that the prices of breadstuffs will go up; and we find 
dealers disposed to hold on to their present stocks..... 
Rye has come in much less freely, while the transactions 
in stocks on hand have been much ‘lighter than the previ- 
ous month, and market prices average about 5 cents per 
bushel higher than at the-date of our last report.. .. Bar- 
ley has not been’so largely dealt in; the fever heat of 





speculation has in a measure subsided,-and-pricés have 


declined from $1.45@$1,60 to $1.25@$1.45 per bushel, 

-- Provisions have not been very active. Mess Pork hus 
advanced fully $1 per barrel. Live Hogs are coming for- 
ward, for packing -at this point, more freely than ever 
before, the receipts for the past week being 53,778. This 
is caused by the unsettled condition of: things at the 
Southwest, and by the scarcity of barrel-makers at the: 
West. New-York city is just now the “ Porkopolis” of the 
country... .Groceries, Rice, Tobacco, and Wool have been 
quiet, without material change in prices....Hay, Hops, 
and Seeds have been in good demand. The present 
prices, and any changes since last month, are indicated in 
our table of Prices Current. 


N.Y. Live Stock Markets.—Tum Car- 
TLE Markets have been abundantly supplied during the 
past month, the average being 5,342 per week. Prices 
fell off a little Nov. 25., advanced %{c. Dec. 2nd, and \ 
c. more Dec. 9th. At the last general market, Dec. 16th, 
prices again declined 3¢ c. There were 6,276. beeves.on 
sale, some.of them very fine.. Prices ranged at 10c,@ 
123¢c. per lb. forthe estimated weightof the four .quart- 
ers, for Christmas or premium bullocks; 8<c./@9c. for 
prime animals ; 7c.@8c. for common to medium; while 
the poor grades, some of them genuine “scallawags” went 
at5 c.@6c. The average of all sales was about 73¢c. 


Veal Calves. —Receipts haye averaged 430 
per week. Fewer calves are sent to market now than at 
any other season of the year. They. sell: quickly, the 
best for 6¢.@6}¢c. per lb. live weight; 5ce./@5c. for 
good and 3c.@4c. for bobs and coarse overgrown calves, 


Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts, are falling 
off and prices gradually advancing, Average. receipts 
10,039per week, with a demand exceeding the supply, 
Several thousand dressed sheep are sent in each week, 
which makes up in part for the deficiency of live stock. 
Quite a number of extra large fat sheep sent in for 
Christmas mutton brought $15 to $18 per head. Some of 
them weighed 240.lb. each. Good sheep at 100 Ibs. are 
worth prices equivalent to 53ge. per lb. live weight and 
fair stock 534. Pelts are worth in ee $2.00 $2.25 
each. 


Live Hogs—Were never before so abundant 
in this market. Receipts have averaged 47,166 per 
week, and numbered for the week, ending December 16, 
53.7 78—the largest number ever received in a single 
week. in the face of such arrivals hogs are selling well 
and prices have advanced alittle during the month. 
Prime fat, heavy, corn-fed hogs readily command 5¢.@5% 
oper lb. live weight; medium hogs 4Xc./@5c., and dis- 
tillery-fed 3%c.@4<c. Packing is carried on to an extent 
never before equaled in this region. 


The Weather has generally been fine for 
winter with but little severe cold, the coldest day being 
14° above zero. We have had comparatively but a light 
amount of-rain and one fall of snow, an inch deep.—— 
Our Dairy Norges conpEnsEp, read: November (20, 21, 
heavy N, E. rain—22, cloudy, cool—23, 24, clear, windy— 
25, clear A. M., cloudy P. M., rain at night and on 26-27, 
28, clear, fine—29, clear A, M., light rain P. M.—30, clear, 
mild.—December 1, light rain—2,.clear, fine—3, ¢loudy 
A. M,, and slight rain P. M.—4,; eo0l—5, cloudy A. | 
M., slight rain P. M., and 1 inch snow at night—6, 
clear, cool—7, coldest day of the season, mercury 14°—8, 
clear, cold—9 to 13, fine, clear, mild days—14 to 15, fog 
A. M., clear and mild P. M. both days—16, windy with 
showers—17, 18, 19, clear, cool. 


The Rain Fall and melted snow, for month | 
ending Dec. 15, amounts to 4.03 inches which fell suffi- 
ciently to be measured at six different times, besides other 
light showers. The Barometer has shown marked and 
extreme variations, the range being nearly 14 Inches, 
from 29.35 inches to the unusual height of 30.70 inches on 
Nov, 16. gt PR . 

Thermometer at 6 A... New-York. 
fOpeery ations one carefully made u ire ee gm +t Tals 





mometer (Fahren xe Sah 

1  eeeee 62 rer || he alee“ [89a -e0s- Mie ”e ~ dome 

| funenan.. 

611 9......3581I5...... Sa ee Nees '38 

oP ape ee 

6 seeee 86r\) eee owes 44 yore.) oais 
Aver soonest onddeies sp 6 cadbane tient oon 

Le nooe Mtr) eooese 99 Toowen dA 10.0001 98 [Ban on, “a 

De ccectd TF Babcces oe RY 11......84 ; 40 
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Outline Map of Eastern Virginia 


The above map is inserted for the convenience of our readers, who are all doubtless interested in the momentous events now transpiring, and about to trans- 
pire in the region indicated.——A very large and very minute map of the whole of the State of Virginia, giving even the smallest towns, roads, ete., can be 
supplied at the Agriculturist Office for 25 cents. (Sent post-paid by mail for the same price.) {33~ The large map can no longer be afforded as a premium. 
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Pope, of Enfield, Mass....Gloria Mundi, from C. H. Lillien- Bloomfield, N. J....R. I. Greening, from Edw. Brow: of 

Exhibition Tables at the Office of thal, of Yonkers, N. Y....Maiden's Blush, from Wm. E, Stiles, | Deer Park, L.I....Union Apple from Greenwich, Conn’. 
the American Agriculturist. of Flushing, L. I... Hawthornden, Dutch Mignonne, from P, | Gloria Mundi, from P. F. Peck, of Yonkers, N. Y....Sweet- 

~% Ward, ig! 5 go N. J....Mellow ah from Mrs. D, sour Apple, from T. Wilcox, of Bennington, Vt....Iron Ap- 

The following articles have been placed upon our wrence, t. Pleasant, N, Y... French Pippins, from F. ples, from G. M. Usher, of Port Richmond, Staten Island.... 
tiGles since ou ¥ report In the Steheekee A a vist C. Farley, of Milburne, N. J....Sweet-sour Apples,fromC.J. | Gloria Mundi, from West Farms, N.Y....Gloria Mundi, from 


Minor, of Woodbury, @onn. ...Baldwin, Hubbardston Non- | Robt. French, of Westfield, N. J....Penn Winter Apples, 
‘Apples.—Baldwin B.1.Greening, Vandevere, from such, Killam Hill, from Josh, T. Holt, Andover, Mass.... 


er from 8. W. Noble, of Jenkinstown, Montgomery Go., Penn 
M. J. Taylor, of Gloster, N. J....Sweet-sour apples, from Ich. | Hawthornden, Granny Winkle, from E. Williams, of West | ....Collection of Apples, from P, H. Ashton, of Middletown, 
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Conn.. ieee 1 from J. M. Hurlbut, of N. ¥....Newtown 
Pippins, from Benj. Clapp, of V appinger’s Falls, beg 
Wine Apple, from Josh. N. Hurlbut, of Winsted, Conn.. 
Varieties for name, from Solon Robinson, J. M. Knowlton, 
J. P. Veeder, and C, Fenton. 


Pears.—Beurre Diel, Beurre Clairgeau, Belle de Bruxelles, 
Vicar of Winkfield, Duchesse d’Angouleme, Seedling from J. 
H. Gibson, of Keyport, N. J.... Vicar of Winkfleld, Winter 
Nelis, from J, W. Evarts, Brooklyn, L. I....Virgalieu, from 
Dr. Trimble, of Newark, N. J....Beurre Clairgeau, W. HL 
Goldsmith, of Lyons Farm, N. J... Lawrence, Beurre d’An- 
jou, Duchesse d’Angouleme, Oswego Beurre, Beurre Clair- 
geau, from Orange Judd, of Flushing, L, I....Beurre Bosc, 
from Aug. A. Leverich, of Brooklyn, L, I... “Branch with ten 
pears (magnificent,) from W. D. Voorhees, of Newark, N. J. 

..Flemish Beauty, Beurre Bose, from Underwood Farm, L, 
ee ..Swan’s Orange, from Geo. O. Street, of Mt. Vernon, N. 
Y.... Winter Pears, from Thomas Sprunt, gardener to J. D. 
Wolfe, of Westchester, N. ¥....White Doyenne, from C. 8. 
Rust, of Fulton, N. Y.... Vicar, of Winkfield, from Isaac N. 
Pierson, of Newark, N. J....Bicknell Pears, from T, M. Brew- 
er, of Hingham, Mass....Catillac Pear, from F, C, Farley, of 
Milburne, N. J....Gray Doyenne, from Moses J. Taylor, of 
Closter, N. J....Catillac Pear, from R. Sterling, of Suspen- 
sion Rridge, N. Y.... Varieties for names, from J. H. Gibson, 
E, Williams, Solon Robinson, and Moses J. Taylor. 


Other Fruits—Charter Oak Grape, from G. A. Blood, of 
West Farms, N, Y....Muskingum Grape, from H. M. Dew- 

....Cluster Grape, from R. Richards, of Tremont, N, Y.... 
Isabella Grape, (very fine) from 8, W. Clarke, of Na- 
ples, N. Y.... Variety of Grapes for name, from Dr. Ward.. 
Osage Orange Fruit, from J. VanBrunt, of New Utrecht, i 
I....Pear Quince, from Gen, E, R. V. Wright, of Forest Home, 
N. J ....Pear Quince, from E. Williams, of West Bloomfield, 
N. J....Orange Quince, from Chas, F. Day, of Oak Valley, N. 
J....Pear Quince, (finest of the season) from “Ignoraumus,” 
of Bloomfield, N. J....Cranberries, from W. J. Spence, of 
Eden Vale, L. I....California Tomato, (weight 2 Ibs. 7 0zs,,) 
from Mrs, Key, of Fort Lee, N.J....Belle de Fontenay Rasp- 
berry, from W. F. Heins, of Woodstock, N. Y....Jar of Bran- 
dy Peaches, “Late Heath Cling,” from Isaac Pallen, of 
Hightstown, N. J. 





FLOWERS. 

Chrysanthemums, (fine collection) from Wm, F. Heins, of 
Woodstock, N. Y....Cut Dahlias, from C. 8. Pell. of 
New-York Orphan Asylum....Cut Dahlias, from Orange 
Judd, of Flushing, L. I ...Dahlias from Ferd. Schleuter, of 
Williamsbarg, L. I....Pompon Chrysanthemums, (fine collec- 
tion) from H. T. Haviland, of Brooklyn, L. I....Pompon 
Chrysanthemums, from Mr. Lyon, of Rossville, L, I. 


VEGETABLES, SEEDS, ETC. 

Potatoes.—Pink Eye Rusty Coat, Bulkley’s Seedling, Cuzco, 
Garnet Chili, Snow Flake, from Wm. 8. Carpenter, of 
Rye, N. Y.. a Samaritan, from Simeon Allen, of East 
Chatham, N. Peach Blow, from A. McCotter, of Hol- 
brook, L. , pases Blow, (fine,) from James M., Prime, of 
Monmouth Co., N. J....Peach Blow, from Wm. Robinson, 
of Flatbush, L. I... Peach Blow, from D. O. Calkins, of 
Brooklyn, L, I....Prince Albert, (very fine,) from Dr. J. M. 
Howe, of Passaic, N, J... Purple Chili, from H, D. Van 
Brunt, of Englewood, N. J... Peach Blow, Prince Albert, 
from E. J. Swards, Jr., of Port Chester, N. Y....Bulkley Seed- 
lings, from F. Vail, of N. J....Wild Mexican, from G, M. Ush- 
er, of Port Richmond, §. I....Potatoes raised on the High- 
lands of New-Jersey, 

Corn—Red, Caragua, Yellow Canadian, Pop, Rice, Brazil- 
ian (smallest known), Two Hybrids, from W. F. Heins, of 
Woodstock, N. Y....Pop Corn, from J. M. Hurlbut, of N. Y 
....Belden, Imperial King Philip, Devereaux, Mammoth 
FRight-Rowed, Richard’s Treat, from Wm. 8S. Carpenter, of 
Rye, N. Y. ..King Phillip, (from seed distributed from Am, 
Agriculturist office) from “Subscriber,” of Logan Co., IIl.... 
North Carolina, from R. P, Titus, of Glen Cove, L. I....Ama- 
gant Corn, from Mr. Swain, of Bronxville, N. Y....White 
Flinf(fine) from A. Hollingers, of West boken, N, J.... 
Red (fine), White (curious) from Mr. Hume, of White's 
Farm, N. J....White Flint, (1334 inches long,) frof Mr, 
Woodward, of Mortonyille, N. J. 

Other Vegetables, etc.—Striped Gourd, from John Kirkman, 
of Brooklyn, L. Lr Orange Gourd, from Henry W. 
Carey, Fourth-av., N. Y....Fancy Gourd, from T. C. DeMar- 
cellin, of N. Y.... White Ege Gourds, from J, B, Bryan, of 
Brooklyn, L. I... Egg Gourds, from Morris Strong, of North- 
ampton, Mass....California Gourd, from Chas, F. Day, of Pa- 
ramus, N. J... Chinese Egg Plant Fruit, from A, P. Cum- 
mings, of N. Y....Purple Egg Plant, from A. H. Winship, of 
Flatbush, L. I....Turban Squash, from Fritz Meyer, of No, 25 
Second-av., N. Y....Cheese Pumpkin and Fancy Squashes, 
from C. 8, Pell, of N. Y. Orphan Asylum....Yellow Peppers, 
(very fine), from L. Jacobs, Staten Island....Red Peppers, 
(fine), from 0, Jones, of Lyons Farms, N. J....White Sugar 
Beet, (weight 20 Ibs.) from J, VanBrunt, of New Utrecht, L. 
I,...Turnip Beet, from Jas. Martin, of North Prospect, N. J. 

..Curious Beet, (set for seed, but grew seven additional 
beets—all from original root) from J. McElwee, of Walker 
Valley, N Y....Biood Beet, from A, McCotter, of Holbrook, 
L. I....Blood Beets, (very large), from Chas, Harriman, of 
Irvington, N. Y....White, and Early Horn Carrots, (very 
fine), from Jas. P, Fagan, Esq., Supt. Ward’s Island, N. Y.... 
Early Short Scarlet Carrot, from John Fleming, of Reading- 
ton, N. J....Long Orange Carrots, from J. VanBrunt, of New 
Utrecht, L. I....Long Orange and Altringham Carrots, from 
Mr, Halsted, of Rye, N, Y....Horseradish, (5 lbs. weight) 
from J. Reeder, of Duck Island, N. J....Peas for name, 
from R. Califf, of East Smithfield, Penn....Kohl Rabi, (12 
heads from one root), from Dr. Barker, of Rrooklyn, L. I.... 
Turnip grown around an iron wrench, from Wm, Ritchie, of 
Scotch Plains, N. J....California Radishes, (very fine), from 
Wm, Blair, of Hackensack, ae Vegetable bouquet, 
(imitation flowers cut out from beets, carrots, turnips, 
onions, etc.—very fanciful and ingenious), from B. Stephens, 
of Washington Market, N, Y....Cotton grown in Illinois, 
from Rey. J. A. Bent, of Holeton, Washington Co., Ill....Sor- 
ghum Seed, from John Fleming, of Readington, N. J....Pal- 
metto Tree (in pot) from Port Royal....Red Onions, from 
A. McCotter, Holbrook, L. I....White Turnip, from Elisha 





Mott, of Glenwood, L. I....Apios Tuberosa, from Maj. J. B. 
Hoffman, Indian Agent of Dakota Territory.... Buckwheat, 
(2850 seeds grown from one seed), from Andrew 8. Nash, of 
Westport, Conn....Sugar Cane from New-Orleans, (large 
growth), from G, Jones, Esq., Times Office, N. Y....Cauli- 
flower, (fine growth), from Richard R, Bennett, of Fort 
Hamilton, L, I....Mangel Wurzel, (fine), from Chas, Harri- 
man, Irvington, N. Y....Jersey Grasses, from J. B, Comp- 
ton, of Mauricetown, N, J. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

New Corn Husker and Clothes Wringer, from Haines & 
Pell, of 87 Courtlandt-st., N. Y....Rattlesnake Skin, (very 
large), from C, R, Tyler, of Bay City, Wis....Currant Wine, 
from E. J. Swards, Jr., of Portchester, N, Y....Sorghum Sy- 
rup, (fine), from John Fleming, of Readington, N. J. 





Business Notices. 
G@™ Lighty Cents a Line of space. 


ee ee ee ee a a a a 
Lands—To All Wanting Farms. 
Large and thriving settlement of Vineland, mild cli- 

mate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia, by railroad ; rich 

soil ; fine crops; twenty acre tracts, at from $15 to $20 
per acre; payable within four years. Good business 
openings ; good society. Hundreds are settling and mak- 
ing improvements. Apply to CHAS, K. LANDIS, Post- 
master, Vineland, Cumberland County, N.J. Letters 
answered. Papers, containing full information, sent free. 








Circulation of the Agriculturist. 


Beyond all doubt or controversy, the circu- 
lation of the American Agriculturist to regu- 
lar subscribers, is many thousands greater 
than that of any other Agricultural or Hor- 
ticultural Journal in the World, no matter 
what its character, or time or place of issue. 
The publisher is ready at all times to sub- 
stantiate this statement by comparing books. 


od Adhertisements, 


LOS NANI NP ND NP NA A OP A OO All ll ed ll elle 
Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 

T ERMS— (invariably cash before insertion) : 
FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 
Fifty cents per line of for each insertion. 
One whole column (145 lines), or more, $60 per column, 
t@#~ Business Notices, Highty cents per line of space. 
FOR THE GERMAN EDITION ONLY. 
Ten cents per line of for each insertion. 
One whole column (130 lines), or more, $10 per column, 
ta" Business Notices, twenty cents a line, 
A THOROUGH FARMER WANTED, with his 
family, to live on and manage 150 acres, To an intelli- 
gent, experienced, and properly qualified person, the ir 
compensation will be given, and a permanent hom 


a delightfal and health: oon-ehore tuation, Address for 
formation, E. R. LAMBERT, Esq., Bridgeport, Conn, 
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NEW-YORE 


Agricultural Warehouse, 


AND SEED STORE, 

189 and 191 WATER-STREET. 
HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS, and WINNOWERS. 
CLOVER HULLERS, CORN SHELLERS, GRAIN DRILLS, 

and FANNING MILLS, 

STRAW and HAY CUTTERS—Eureka, Daniel's, Tele- 
graph, and other Corn Stalk Cutters, 

HAY PRESSES—Ingersoll’s, Dederick’s, and other patents, 

SAUSAGE CUTTERS and STUFFERS, 

LARD PRESSES, VEGETABLE of several 
patterns, among which are the English Cutter used by Mes- 
srs. Thorne, Faile, Conger, and other noted stock breeders, 

PATENT CYLINDER PLOWS, the lightest of draft of any 
in use, 

The largest assortment of Agricultural and Horticultural 
Implements, Seeds, and Fertilizers. R..H, ALLEN & CO. 


OUR “EXCELSIOR 
BURR STONE MILLS,” 


ANTI-FRICTION 
HORSE POWERS, 


Have taken the HIGHEST PREMIUMS WHEREVER EXHIBIT- 
ED! NINE FIRST PREMIUMS being received from Wxst- 
ERN STaTE Fars last year, 

THE MILL may be driven by horse, waler, or steam 
power, does its work equally as well as the best flat stone mills 
in milling establishments, and requires but one-half the power 
to do the same amount of work. They are made in the best 
manner, and will last thirty years, and cost nothing for re- 
pairs. 

THE HORSE-POWER runs upon iron balla, and 
requires but TWO AND A HALF POUNDS DRAUGHT to keep it 
in motion. With the same number of horses it will do 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. more work than aNY OTHER 
POWER IN USE, 

(@r- Every MACHINE 1s GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFAC- 
TION, OR THE MONKY WILL BE REFUNDED. 43 
REFERENCES: 

Orange Judd, New-York City, P. J. White, Closter, N. J. 


W. P. Cooper, Philadelphia, Pa. Emery & Co., Chicago, Il, 
Geo, Smith, Walnut Creek, O. E. Whitney, Green Bay, Wis. 


Liberal discount to dealers—Agents wanted, State, Coun- 
ty, and Shop Rights for sale, 
For Circulars and further information address 
BENNET BROTHERS, Patentees, 
42 and 44 Greene-st., New-York, 








Help Wanted. 


Asingle man—American or Saowymen preferred—wanted 
to take charge of afarm, He must be a practical man of 
experience, industrious, and honest, able to read and write, 
= a neat tidy woman who can cook, wash, make butter, 

Address JOHN H. ROCHE, 
Mead’s Basin, Passaic Co., N. J. 





WANTED, A PRACTICAL FARMER ; one who 

has had experience in the mga . ve — 

and is competent to take charge of a Farm. fish 
tchman or German preferred. Address 


2 a 
¥ Troy, Ne 


A FARM FOR SALE. 


A first rate farm on the Genesee flats, in the town of Chill, 
Monroe Co., New-York, containing about 111 acres of lan 

4 miles westerly from the center of the city of Rochester, 
There isa good fs =o bowen, two first rate barns with cellars 


under them, sh 
mae nda also Petra orchard, in 
trees, excellen uit. There is also ‘an 


There is ana 
— about 
acre of Lawton blackberries, also a’ pows 100 grape vines, and 
pany gare quantities of of paapherries, & c., &e: The farm is 
now in possession of Wm, Cronk. 

For further Parvculars 





App ie 10 Peck-slip, New-York. 





HOROUGH BRED AYRSHIRE’S. eaftey re cows 
recs, nt moderate prices, by HENRY L STEWART. 
ss y Middle Hadiam, Middlesex County, Conn. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


TO MANUFACTURERS OF 


Threshing Machines. 


at GREAT IMPROVEMENT has just been made in operating 
poy ge BL avery wer and of the 
= of Iding is secured ye poh your 


atten o Full particulars will_be By oon 
free, b CUMMINS & iT, 
Vienna, Warren'Co., N. J. 


we hee send for a Circular. 


ad enand want a Tile :Monkine at agar 2 


ee poreee 
hour, address" | Bulfalo, N. yoxe or ow Ww. Penal, 
Willoughby, O., we at M. i Stattice i ide, wou ie, N, Y. 
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MILL STONE DRESSING DIAMONDS, 
Set in Patent Protector and Guide. 


For sale by JOHN DICKINSON, 
Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 64 Nassau-st., New-York. 
ALSO Manufacturer of GLAZIER’S DLAMONDS, 


ig Exet0Ne CORN STALK CUTTER AND 
GRINDER, Bold by 


IF FING, BROTHER & 
No, 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 


The Eureka Feed Cutter. 
A CUTTER ADAPTED TO THE WANTS OF FARMERS. 


om neniter has important i mere rovements. It orv: 
Slaity.t dD yy hid oF tors nen y 

¥ r horse power. 
P y power. 


cul, an comp! 
order. It is a mala, eoaily opera simple, vderdbie, 
effective. Hun are in 


the aT sig—gl Bend! re a ra ctremiar to 1 DAVID HAYNES, 
Bota i in NewYork by RB. Allen & Os, Joan qnbarks Pe 
yher & Co. 


Jno, r 











Horse Powers, Hay Presses, Cider 
and Wine Presses, etc. 


For sale at the lowest cirri sik, Bib 1G, BROTHER & CO, 


INGERSOLLS IMPROVED 
HORSE AND HAND POWER 


HAY AND COTTON PRESSES. 


These meditnss tate bean tested in the =e 
roughout this 





meaner, th and foreign countries to the 
«ite House Pown Powsn ts werkse by elther wheel or 
catia eke ome ie 


ee BTR BSduet cided to, by adressin Co., L. I. 
C core SnELL Ee. J BAY, STRAW, & STALK 


arranted to be the 


and retail, by 





‘ork, 





No. €0 
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— best Holiday Gtft, and tly, constantly, and per 
rf liy full 12 Defnition 3 and Il Illus: 


tions one of saititary terms. Sold by all booksellers. 


RAISE COTTON. . 
Buy Turner’s Corton PLANTER’s MaNnvaL, which is a 
Compilation of Facts from the Best Authorities on the Cul- 
ture of Cotton, its Natural History, Chemical Analysis, Trade 
and Consumption, and embracing # History of Cotton and 
the Cotton Gin. Far sale by Cc. M, SAXTON, 
25 Park Row, New-York. 








GOOD MEN Wanrep in + — of the CounTrY, 
ISTORY OF: THE "GREAT REBELLION, 
Sold yey Can assing Agents. 
The work is printed be both in Exon and GERMAN, 


Applyto WN. a’ a earkaew, New-York. 
M DEMOREST’S MIRROR OF FASHIONS 
a valiabl y address on the regript 25 cents, or 


heme Cae Broadway. 3 5 ernie’ 


aa tad yi aplend one of Mme, Demorest's $5 
Stitch Sewing mince splendid Holiday — 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS 
AND OTHERS. 


[Any of the following books can be obtained at the of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price, Other 
books not named in the list will be procured and sent to sub 
scribers when desired, if the price be forwarded, Allof these 
books may well be procured by any one making up a libra- 
ry. Those we esteem specially valuable, are marked with a *,] 


American Bird Fancier ......................00+ ++ $0 B 
American Farmer's were... . ae 


American Florist’s G 2 
erican Weeds and Useful Planis*) 1.07777 7°7770 77777". 
Allen on the Culture of the Grape ...................... 
Alien’s (R. L.) American Farm 
Alien’s Diseases of Domestic “Animals 
Klien’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture. ...... 
darry’s Fruit Garden*. _......... 
Bement’s (C. N.) Rabbit Fancier... 
Boussingault's (J. B.) Rural Economy. 
sridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual..... 
dg ‘se Young Gardener's peateot’.. a 
ridgeman’s Kitclien Garden Instructor.. oe eee 
Bridgeman’s Flerist's Guide eetehenncowapae ss Cenedhopnens 
srandt’s Age of Horses eaee 
suist’s Ainerican oH ae. manent 
suist's omer Eitohen Gardene 


e 
Chorjton’ 's Grape-Grower's Guide*... 
Cole's (8, W.)- American Fruit Book...... 
Dadd’s (Geo, H.) Modern Horse Doctor* ....... soee 
Jadd’s (Geo, H,) American Cattle Doctor............... 
Dana's Muck Manual for Farmers,..................00005 
Downing's Cot (ST GRR RRRRRERRETS 
“oad mk 's Fruits and Fruit Trees of f America** <a 
Downing’s Ladies’ Flower Garden 
Eastwood on the Cranberry* .+...... 
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arrier, 
essenden’s Ainericin Kitchen Gardener |: 








PROM PUre TORINO ®. .... 05... cccccccccccccccccccce i 
rield’s Limowas W.) oor. OS RT Pee ee repre 1 
atl names ese <p.acknhpancse,. cooth opith 1 
Flint (Charles'L..) om Grasses®. ..... 2... .. ccc cece ccccee 1 
rlint’s Miich Cows and Dairy Farming. a 


Fuller's Strawberry Cultu 
Goodale’ 8 Principles of Dreeding 
Guenona on Cows 


seen eweeee 


Milch ‘. 
Halls (ie) American Cookery...... | 
's Hints to Horsekeepers* .............. 1 

ooper's IIE <2 sonsns ss canscoseensonctebenare 
Jenning's Horse and his Diseases sabsp'GeeS ccrecbidencwece 1 


Tonnes on ) weeny | Garde i TY RID Cee 
emp’s Landsca) ees OL SAT 
ide: Bee Cultu oe g.. . 


: 
eee 


ae Hee 
RR SSRRSNKSSSRASSaAssRKssay 


ouses 
bias Lect te on Chemistry .. ; 
eis Morgan Horees.........20...005 sescsees 


_ 

















Manual onenee by G. Emerson and C., L. Flint. 
Mayhew's tilustrated Horse Doctor 2 
s rnd 
burn on 
es On ° 
wath > 
‘Olcott's So an 8 
Our Farm o} Four Acres. 
Onion CaltatO™, . 2i6 8 5065.5. ccec dc cb dccccestsetccccce 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture uovnsip] ehbs <p dene’ e 
Gard MUCRGS Bb ob epebesddGhGhoocce.. scrccssccecece 
on the Rose.............. ey I ae. 1 
Farmer's Land Measurer 




























Phin eaten one a 
Bee Keeping*. Pk | 
| neil g =, Baghendry oa st 2 
ards < 
Robins. mn oath Reckoner.. ¥- 2 
Shepherd's Own Book .....~ Beet crbe 2 00 
pe Gardenin 123 
eg incation of . 10 
£ wart's Chm a alk Book. - 100 
T ’ (John Gorm impicments . 100 
Todd's Sh) young F. ek re 
ener aeee Planter’s Manual..2200222201. Fe ST 13 
mrdor Hedges and Evergreen. Baws OO 
‘Watson’s American Ho) be epee barh dont 12 
wi (John M.) Manual on Bees. . vwd 
Wood's Class Book of Bo’ - 200 
Yale pollege Agricultural Lectures 25 
Y eeeees ba the Horas -. 123 
ouatt and Martin on Cattle ........ 13 
‘ouatt on Sie See. 0b tig eo shh dbrddgaedssecte. vi ee 6 
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OVER FOUR THOUSAND IN USE! 
Tose wishing to enter upon the manufacture of Maple Sugar and Syrup, if making money is 
their object should purchase 
f X\\) S i) 4 
- @ 
8 R © 
For these among other reasons: oe 
5 $3. It saves one half the wood. It produces a sugar which excels FS + 
E &a \¥*\ in beauty and sells readily at one fourth more than that made in the ordi- s g 
a $4 @\ nary way. Thus the manufacturer in ery thousand pounds of sugar z “ye 5 
| we & clears the price of one of our large Pans, That this is not an “ Se 8 
f z | exaggeration may be seen by the following testimonials from z 5 48 = 
a) 
mm) =a eg maple men : 5 cre 
q@jcZs é Aw excellent contrivance for boiling down “sap."— - # F = I E z y 
mi) 3 3” > 2 Annual Rural Register. / 3 e ES Bs » | 
wal y.*d ,2 Avery intelligent farmer told us last spring, BSR E55 |e 
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SEND FOR PAMPHLETS FOR PRICELIST TESTIMONIALS, ETC. 
MOST RAPID EVAPORATOR IN THE WORLD. 








How to get a Patent. 
A $cent stamp secures a copy of the “ INVENTOR’s GUIDE.” 
Address FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, New-York. 


The Cranberry and its Culture. 
The Subscriber has issued a circular from the press, treat- 
ing on the Cranberry and its Culture, Said Cireular will 
give persons the proper information as to the commence- 
ment of the culture, He will take pleasure in forwarding 
them to all parts of the United States, to thosesending stamp 
to pay postage. Persons wishing plants in large or small 
quantities, may receive them by express, for wet or dry soil. 
Address GEORGE A. BATES, 
Bellingham, Norfolk Co,, Mass. 


ONION CULTURE—Third (new) Edition. 

This work comprises in 32 pages all the particulars for suc- 
cessful Onion Culture, from Selection of Seed to Marketing 
the Crop—being the practical directions given by seventeen 
experienced Onion Growers, residing in different parts of the 
country. Price 21 cents (or 7 stamps); sent post-paid, Ad- 
dress Publisher of Agriculturist. 

“THe Human Facer Drvinz.” A new system of Puyst- 
oeNomy. “Eyes, Ears, Lips, Mouth, Head, Hair, Neck, Hands, 
Feet, Skin, with all “Srens or CHARACTER,” in 


The Phrenological Journal 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED, FOR 1863,-devoted to Erx- 
NOLOGY, PuaysioLoey, PHRENOLOGY, PHystoGNomy, Psy- 
CHOLOGY, and to all that relates to the Intellectual, Social, 
Moral, and Spiritual Nature of Man. Amply illustrated, and 
adapted to the comprehension of all. Samples, 10 cents. 


New volume, Only $1.00 a year. Address, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway, New-York. 














SMALL FRUITS, - 


Our stock of Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, Currant, 
and Gooseberry Plants is unsurpassed any where. Parties 
wishing to purchase would do well to correspond with us, 

J. KNOX, Box 155, Pittsburgh, Pa, 





ANTED—20,000 one-year Apple a Al- 
80 20,000 one-year Mazzard Cherry 
Address J, W., box 474, Dayton, Ohio. 


EXOTIC GRAPES. 


PARSONS & CO. 
Offer a large stock of strong vines of the best sorts, old 


and new, at low rates. For lists address at 
FLUSHING, near New-York, 


GRAPE VINES, 


Our stock of all the pen D eties is very large and su- 
perior, and as we have every facility ved neering up our sup- 
Ply, we offer great inducements to pur 


nd for our Circular. vOX, 
Box 135, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


50.000 PEACH TREES, 


An all other varieties of Fruit and Grnament tal Trees, 
For Catalogues address ISAAC PULLEN, 
Jan, 1st, 1863,” Hightstown, N. J. 


LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of rare and beau- 
tiful poe: ae Bo + mmc &c., by mail. Sent 
5 8 
ee en . B. LUM, Sandusky, Ohio, 


Saw Machine, 


For. sa wood and slitting boards, Every farmer should 
by GRIFFING, 


NG, BROTHER & CO. 
neaep. 60 Courtlandt-st., New-York, 
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' TO FARMERS, 


TO DAIRYMEN;, 


TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


ALL who have for Sale; 
Furs and. skins, 


Fruits, dry and green, 


Butter, Cheese, 
Lard, Hams, 
Eggs, Poultry, 
Game, Vegetables, 
Flour, Grain, 
Seeds, &e., &c. 


Can have them well sold at the highest prices 
in New-York, with full cash returns always 
within Zen Days of their reaching the City, by 
forwarding them to the Commission House for 
Country Produce, of 

JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay-street, New-York. 

N. B.—The advertiser has had abundant 
experience in this business, and trusts that he 
will continue to merit patronage by the most 
careful attention to the interest of his patrons, 
The articles are taken charge of on their arri- 
val, and carefully disposed of promptly to good 
cash customers, and cash returns made imme- 
diately to the owner. (The highest charge made 


for receiving and selling is five per cent.) 


A New York Weekly Price Current ‘is issued 
by J. Carpenter, which is sent ffee to all his pat- 
rons. A specimen copy sent free to any de- 
siring it. A trial will prove the above facts. 
For abundant references as to responsibility, in- 
tegrity, &c., see the “ Price Current.” 

GS" Cash advanced on consignments of 
Produce. 


SEND FOR 
A FREE COPY 


OF 


PRICES CURRENT, 


AND ALL OTHER PARTICULARS, 
TO 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay-st., New-York. 








BUTTER, 
CHEESE, 
POULTRY, EGGS, 


AND FARM PRODUCE 
OF ALL KINDS 
SOLD ON COMMISSION, 
Constantly on hand, for sale, Flour, Fish, Salt, Mackerel, 
Pork, Hams, Lard, Beans, Dried Fruit, Soap, Starch, etc. 
ISAAC EMENS, 226 Front-st., New-York. 


Refers to the Editor of the American Agricultarist. 
R. 8. Williams, President Market Bank, New-York. 





A RELIABLE AGENCY 
FOR PURCHASING 
ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE, 
IMPLEMENTS FOR THE FARM, GARDEN, AND 
HOUSEHOLD. 


FIELD GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 

Special attention will also be given to procuring Sewing 
Machines, Pianos, Melodeons, and other Musical 
Instruments; Philosophical and Astronomical Apparatus; 
Books for Schools and ‘Colleges, and School Furniture. 

NO CHARGE MADE TO PURCHASERS, 
BEYOND THE 
LOWEST REGULAR PRICE, 

FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL-TREES, AND PLANTS. 

DELAWARE, CONCORD, and other Grape Vines, 
Versailles Currants, and Choice Dahlias, each $2 per dozen. 


WOODRUFF’S BAROMETER, 
Prices $8, and $12. Agents wanted. 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER, 
Prices $7, and $10. 


NONPANES WASHING aon 


ces, No. 1, $12; No. 2, $16; N 
Send for > oa See ‘Premi emium No. 3 pS a 


THE AQUARIUS, A Hand Force Pump, $8. 


See No. 7 Premium List American Agriculturist, 


~~ HARVEY B, LANE, 
No. 151 Nassau-st., New-York City 


TEETH 


ALLEN’S SYSTEM 
CAN BE OBTAINED AT 


22 Bond-st., New-York. 

He A method the TEETH, GUMS, ROOF, and RUG 
of the MOUTH are all truthfully represented, reflecting those 
delicate tints, shades, and forms peculiar tothe natural or 

ans, thus concealing from the observer the human agency 
n forming them. his we do positively accomplish, as 
evinced by our numerous patrons, The natural expression 
of the mouth, and original contour of the pe can also be 
restored, which rejuvenates the waning che 

A descriptive, pamphlet may be Obtained, by addressing 
DRS. J. LEN as above. 
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SPLENDID HOLIDAY PRESENT.—Mme. 

DEMOREST’S beantiful.and useful $5 running —s 
Sewing Machine, aw rst premium at the N, Y. Sta 
Fair. Every lady should have one. 473 Broadway. Sent 
free of express charges when the $5 is sent with the order. 


$150. BEST PIANOS. $150. 


J. P. HALE & CO, having removed to their new ware 


nom’ -No. 478 BROADWAY, 


are now prepared to offer the public a magnificent NEW 


SCALE, full 
OoOCcTAV=S 


ROSEWOOD. PIANO, 


containing allimprovements known in this country or ‘a 
rope. Over Strung Bass, French Grand Action, Harp pedal, 
Full Iron Frame, for 


$150 CASH. 
Warranted for Five Years. 


Rich moulding cases 


$175 TO. $200. 


All warranted made of the hest seasoned material, and to 
stand better than any sold for $400 or $500, by the old meth- 
ods of manufacture. We irivite the best judges to examine 
and try these new Instruments, and we stand ready at all 
times to test them with any others manufactured in this 
country. J. P- HALE & CO, 478 Broadway, New-York. 


USSIA OR BASS MATS, SELECTED EX- 
R for buddin: = ng, GUNNY:> BAGS, 


wi 108 Ni 

Pwinks Hay hops ty eaten ie 7. MANWABING, 
porter, vig Froutst. New-York, 

Bice TURKEYS.—A fine lot of Bronze 


Turkeys, bred from Stoc ual to any, in the coun 
va LUCIUS SACKSOR, Milford, Conn. sf 
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The NONPAREIL , WASHIN G MACHINE 


Has been in operation since April, 1861, and the severe and 
yaried tests, to which it has been subjected, in country and 
city families and laundries, demonstrate that two-thirds the 
labor and time, and half the soap required in hand washing, 
are saved by its nse, and no injury can possibly resalt to 
the most delicate fabric from its action. It is a squeezing 
machine, and it washes with equal effectiveness a cambric 
handkerchief, or a bed quilt. 

The machine is carefully made of the best materials, and 
its strength and durability will be found in keeping with: its 
extreme simplicity. There. is nothing in its. construction 
liable to get out of order; and no trainimg is required to en- 
able the least skillful person to work it satisfactorily. A girl 
twelve years old can operate it, ° 

Three sizesof family machines are made, their capacity 
being about the bulk of five, eight, and twelve shirts re- 
spectively. Prices: No. 1, $12; No. 2, $16; No, 8, $20. 

Machines to go by Power are manufactured for the use of 
Hotels and Laundries, 

Circulars, giving full descriptions, will be forwarded by 

OAKLEY & KEATING, 78 South-st., New-York. 

G2” See Agriculturist Premium No, 8, 


HOUSEKEEPERS BUY 'THE BEST. 


Ask your Grocer for Pyle’s O. K. Soap, Pyle’s Sail- 
eratus, and Pyle’s Cream Tartar. These are the 
best in use, The Editors of nearly all the New-York papers, 
and intelligent persons generally, use them in their familics, 
For sale by Grocers anywhere, 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
850 Washington, cor. of Franklin-st., New-York, 


2 4 PER CENT. ON $1, CLEAR SAVING, 








Send a 6 5 fora Cirenia of f ihe 
RURA EYSTON 
P. Surr N, Mba, A Co., Pa. 





4 THE CRAIG MICROSCOPE. 
This is the best and cheapest microscope 
c in the world for general use, It has just 
received the First Premium—Silver Medal 
—at the Ohio State Agricultural Fair. It 
requires no focal adjustment, -magnifies 
about 100 diameters, or 10,000 times, and is 
so simple that a child can use it, It will 
be sent by mail, postage paid, on the re- 
—- ny ceipt of $2.25, or with six beautiful mount- 
obey brag Dy od objects for Three Dottats Address 


ment 5 Panny Stl bigh, 182 Bentrest. New York, 
bes ar s.— Sy ae 


Wane "a the canes 
me 


tention 
Radical Cure Truss, Also ate of Saye 
Shoulder Braces, Elastic Stock na appli- 
ances for Deformities. (A lady attendant. 


AND OTHERS. | 

We are manufacturing a Genuine Article of Form, Mzpr- 
vm, and Coarst BONE DUST, or RAW BONE 8U- 
PERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, manufactured from 
unburned Bones, containing all the Animal and Chemical 
Fertilizing Properties. Please address the Manufacturers, 
and get the Intrinsic Value of your money, 

N.B. A Liberal Discount made to Dealers for Cash, 

Address A, LISTER & BRO., 

Tarrytown, Westchester Cond. ¥., 














Or Newark, N. J. 
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Paper Has Gone Up. 


Ves, it has! Last Spring such paper as we use was 
urged upon us at $9.75 per ream (of large double sheets, ) 
and with any length of credit we might desire. Our 
most recent purchase was at $23.88 per ream, for the same 
or similar paper—cash down! Paper has gone up! 


Many Journals Have Gone Up. 


A large number of the newspapers of the country. have 
put up their subscription rates. This has been made 
necessary by the increased cost of paper, the taxes upon 
advertisements, and by the advance in things generally. 


Some Have Gone Down. 


A considerable number of papers in different parts of 
the country have been obliged to stop or to continue at 
a loss. The list of suspensions counts by hundreds al- 
ready, and includes several Agricultural Journals, 


We Go Neither Down Nor Up. 


The Agriculturist is too strong to go down, and it will 
not go up in price. The standard rates for many years 
past, will be continued for 4863, viz: $1 a year ; clubs 
of six for $53 clubs of ten or more, only 8O cents each. 


One Reason Why. 

Our ain has been, and is, to supply a first class journal, 
reliable and useful in its character, at a price within the 
reach of the masges of the people. To advance the price 
would partially defeat one great object of its publication. 


Another Reason. 


Before paper rose very high, we were foriunaie + 


enough to lay in a fair supply ahead. Though our ex- 
penses are greatly increased, yet with the above advan- 
tage secured, and by hard work, and close economy in all 
that will not affect the intrinsic value of the paper, we 
expect to go squarely through the year—or at least wit. 
out any severe loss. 


More Reasons. 


But the strongest, and most numerous reasons, . ; 
now, are the multitudes of subscriptions coming in—both 
new. and .old. Twenty five per cent more names have 
been received, since September, than during the same 
period last year. Such generous patronage will do some- 
thing toward meeting the increased expense of paper. 


And Now 


Our readers know just where and how we stand. "The 
Agriculturist will go on with unabated vigor, and undi- 
minished in value, and yet at no extra charge, notwith- 
standing the greatly increased cost of publication. 
Will it not be a pleasure, then, to all our readers to re- 
ciprocate and each aid in raising the subscription list to 
the highest possible point? The paper would doubtless 
be interesting and instructive to some friend or neighbor, 
if brought to his notice. A word from you will add his 
name to our list and the result be satisfactory, we trust, 
to all concerned. What say you friend ? 





A . Agriculturist in G 
The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is published in 
both the English and German Languages. Both Editions 
are of the same size, and contain, as nearly as possible, 
the same Articles and Illustrations, The German Edition 
is furnishe@ at the same rates as the English, singl} or in 
clubs. A clubmay be part English, and part German. 
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Bound Volumes and Back Numbers can 
be Supplied. 


We have complete sets of Vols. 16,17, 18 19, 20, and 21, both 
unbound, and bound in neat covers with gilt lettered backs, 


PRICES AT THE OFFICE, 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, unbound. 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21, bownd.............. 
_ PRICES WHEN SENT POST-PAID BY MAIL. 
( They can not go unpaid.) 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, or 21, unbound ............ $1.12 each. 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, or 21, bownd,................$2.00 each. 

Brypine.—Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound up neatly (in our regular style of binding the Agricul- 
turist) for 50 cents a volume, 

PREPARED Covers.—Covers for binding, neatly made, with 
title, etc., gilt upon the back, ready for the insertion of the 
sheets by any bookbinder, can be furnished for Vols. 12, to 21 
inclusive, at 25 cents per cover. Covers can not go by mail, 


Smerican Agriculturist, 


For the Farm, Garden, and Household. 


A THOoROUVGH-GoIne, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE—such as growing FrigLp CROPS ; orcnarp 
and GARDEN FRUITS; carpen VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREEs, PLANTS, and FLoweRs for the 
LAWN or YARD; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
&c., &c.,and to HQUSEHOLD LABORS. It has also 
an interesting and instructive department for CHILDREN 
and YOUTH, alone worth the cost of the paper. 
A full CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS every month. 

THREE to FOUR HUNDRED, or more, illustrative 
ENGRAVINGS appear in each volume, 


Over TWELVE HUNDRED puratn, practicaL, in- 
structive articles and useful items, are given every year. 


The Editors are all Pr Rac WORKING MEN. 
The ings of the Aanric are confined to na 
State or Territory, but are dda; wants of all sec- 
tions of the country—it is, as indicates, for the 
whole AMERICAN CONTINENT. 
TERMS——INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE, 
(For either the English or German Edition.) 
One Copy, one year. 
Six copies, one year 5 00 
Ten or more copies one year.........80 cents wale 
Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada, &cents; 
ngland and France, 24 cents; to Germany, 36 cents, 
"Fooiaps ——s in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and’ is only six cents ea 
year, if paid in advance at the office where received. 


All business and other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, . 
ORANGE JUDD, ‘41 Park-Rolw, NewYork City. 





